

































































































All the Facts--- 


No Opinion 


Authorized Statements Only 


VOL. VI. NO. 185. 


Silver Conference 
Recommended to 
American Nations 


Adoption of Gold Standard 
Also Urged on Western 
Countries at Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Congress 





sl ariff Truce Proposal 


Sent to Committee 





Twelve Countries Vote in Ap- 
. « ‘ 
proval of Mexico’s Sugges- 
tion to Hold Discussions on 
Bimetallism 


Recommendations that Pan American 
countries which are not operating on a 
gold basis showki do so were contained in 
a resolution adopted by Group II of the 
Pan American Commercial Conference at 
its session Oct. 7 after the same body had 
voted in favor of a Pan American gov- 
ernmental conference for a study of the 
silver problem. 

The resolution respecting the gold stand- 
ard follows in full text: 

“To recommend to Pan American coun- 
tries which have not done so, the adop- 
tion of the gold standard or of the gold 
exchange standard at a rate in harmony 
with their initial gold deposits, with the 
necessary elasticity of the circulation of 
currency, and with the index of the cost of 
living.” 





Vote on Resolution 


There was little debate on this question 
which was embodied in a series of reso- 
lutions dealing with currency stabilization 
presented by Antonio Lavalle, delegate of | 
jthe government of Peru. The vote on 
adoption of the gold resolution was seven! 
countries in affirmative, six countries vot- 
ing present and eight delegations absent. 

The conference in a plenary session on 
the same date temporarily disposed of open 
debate en the two-year tariff truce pro- 
posed by the Cuban delegation by sending 
the Cuban resolution on the subject to the 
Conference Committee on Resolutions. 

Action on the tariff truce proposal was 
taken without debate inasmuch as the pro- 
cedural controversy had been dealt with in 
two hours of discussion on the preceding 
day when the Mexican delegation had) 
sought immediate consideration of the 
subject on the floor of the conference. 


All-day Argument 


Disposition of tne silver question by the 
group meeting came after argument pro 
and con that had occupied most of the 
day It had been precipitated by intro- 
duction of a resolution by the delegation of 
El Salvador proposing that a conference 
be called among the countries of the Pan 
American Union for the purpose of seeking 
ways and means of “remonetizing silver.” 

The original resolution met opposition, 
particularly from the delegation of the 
United States. Oscar T. Crosby. leading 


the attack by the United States delegates, | 


insisted* the course proposed would lead to 
further difficulties for all of the powers in 
that it contained implied elements of fear 
and uncertainty 
He declared he would object strongly to 
any proposal that would bring the cali for 
such a conference from the Government 
of the: United States. 
Substitute Resolutions 


The delegation from Brazil as well as 
' Mr. Crosby immediately prepared substi- 
tute resolutions, and at the same time the 
delegation from Mexico presented the text 
of a resolution that subsequently was to 
be adopted. The Mexican proposal which 


has become the expression of the group} 


follows in full text: 

“Whereas, the loss of value of silver 
more than of any other article has pro- 
foundly affected the economy of numer- 
ous countries, among them some which 
are members of the Fourth Pan American 
Commercial Conference. 

“Resolves, that it be recommended to all 
the governments members of the Pan 
American Union, that the necessary steps 
be taken to convoke an international con- 
ference to study the possibility of the re- 
habilitation of silver and the best means 
of securing this end.” 

Differences in Views 


The resolution, offered by Daniel Cosio 
Villegas, was regarded as being somewhat 
less broad in its terms and in its poten- 
tialities according to the expressions of 
speakers in debate. There was no ap- 
parent difference of opinion among the 
speakers that the problem was serious, but 
there were wide differences of views as 
ot the means of correcting the trouble 

Twelve nations voted in approval of the 
Mexican proposal, the vote being taken 
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Fewer Immigrants 
Enter Than Year Ago 


Decline Was 72 Per Cent for 
Month of August 


The United States admitted 4,090 im- 
migrant aliens in August, more than 10,- 
000 less than in August, 1930, according 
to a statement Oct. 7 by Harry E. Hull, 
the Commissioner General of Immigration 
of the Department of Labor. The decline 
amounted to 72.4 per cent 

More than half the immigrants were 
from Europe, with Italy supplying 679, 
it was pointed out. The ratio of male im- 
migrants in August compared with that 
month in 1930 was 1 to 5, and for fe- 
males, 3 to 10 

August deportations totaled 
against 1,208 in August, 1930. 
ment follows in full text: 

Decline Is Recorded 

There «sere 4,090 immigrant aliens ad- 
mitted during the month, as compared 
with 14,816 in the same period a year ago. 
constituting a decline of 10,726. or 72.4 
per cent. Europe supplied 2,185 immi- 
grants, nearly one-third ‘679) of whom 
arrived from Italy—a larger number than 
came from the next three principal Euro- 
pean sources; Great Britain was second 
with 335, followed by Germany with 245, 
and France with 96. 
1,108 and Mexico 173. 
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Taxes‘ on Gasoline 


Yield 246 Millions 


Increase in Consumption of 
Fuel Shown for Six 

Months of Year | 

| 


(GASOLINE taxes provided, in the first | 
six monthe of 1931, a net revenue of | 
$246,373,000 which is to be used principally 
for road purposes, according to informa- 
tion collected from State authorities by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Nearly 
7,118,000,000 gallons were taxed, an in- 
crease of 4% per cent over the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Consumption of gasoline increased in 
36 States and decreased in 12 States. On 
the basis of the figures for the half year 
it is estimated that the gasoline tax will 
yield a revenue exceeding $500,000,000 for 
the full year. 

The tax is now imposed in every State. 
Only eight States increased the rate of 
tax within the six months period. Two 
others made increases effective in July 
and August. 

The total revenue derived was allocated 
as follows: Construction and mainte- 
nanee of State highways, $158,332,000 or 
64 per cent; for local roads, $48,417,000 or 
20 per cent; State and county bond pay- 
ments, $18,860,000 or 7's per cent; city 
streets, $10,157,000 or 4 per cent and the 
remainder of $10,607,000 or 4's per cent 
for collection costs and miscellaneous 
items.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 








‘Campai ens Proposed 


Against ‘Amateurism’ 


In Retail Trade Field 


Novices in Business Exact 
Costly Toll of Economic 
Structure, Dr. Klein Tells 
Restaurant Association 


BurraLco, N. Y., Oct. 7—Campaigns 
against “amateurism” in the retail trade 
field were urged here tonight by Dr. 


Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who declared that lack of experi- 
ence is one probiem among present dif- 
ficulties which has not received sufficient 
attention. 


Addressing the National Restaurant 
Association, Dr. Klein asserted that lack 
of prudence and foresight in business 


planning led to “many of the boom ex- 
cesses of 1928 and 1929” and pointed out 
that the value of these qualities has been 
emphasized by the present depression. 
Insufficient business experience on the 
part of persons entering new trades ex- 
acts “a costly toll of our whole economic 
organization,’ the Assistant Secretary 
stated, and “well organized assaults” 
against such tendencies would be in the 
interest of both the consumer and estab- 
lished business. Bankers, local chambers 
of commerce, and equipment and supply 
dealers should take action to discourage 
the efforts of persons without necessary 
experience, he said, since “the flounder- 


ings of this haphazard adventurer im- 
peril not simply himself but countless 
others.” 


Says Inexperience Is Costly 

Dr. Klein's address follows in full text: 

There is one problem among the all too 
numerous difficulties confronting business 
during these uncertain times which does 
not seem to have been given as much 
attention as it deserves. This is the 
dangerous lack of experi@nce on the part 
of many who from necessity or lack of 
adequate advice are tempted to plunge 
into new lines of trade and industry for 
which their business background is woe- 
fully inadequate. 

I am not for a moment inferring that 
bold enterprise and pioneering initiative 
are undesirable qualities in the business 
| field. But it is one th'ng to link such 
| boldness with prudent foresight and a 
| careful audit of essential equipment before 
| taking the given step; it is quite a dif- 
| ferent matter to plunge entirely without 
| preparation and thorough training into 
jthe present turgid uncertainties of the 
| business current. 
| It is such drastic departures from all 
|} previous experience on the part of the 
business novice to which I have special 
reference. And the flounderings of this 
haphazard adventurer imperil not simply 
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Growth in Enrollmént of Schools 
Declared H elpf ul to Labor Situation 


President's Organization Says That High Schools and | 
| Vocational Schools Especially Are Drawing 
Large Nuinbers of Young People 





IGH schools and vocational schools 
especially are drawing a great num- 

ber of youths off the labor market this 
year and all public schools, many of which 


report increased enrollments, are helping | 


the situation, according to an announce- 
ment Oct. 7 by the President's Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

A heavy school enrollment, probably 
the largest in history, should materially 
help the employment situation by keep- 
ing young people in school and out of 
competition with heads of families seek- 
ing jobs, according to a statement re- 
ceived by Fred.C. Croxton, Assistant Di- 
rector of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, from Miss Olga A. 
Jones who is in charge of the Back-to- 
School movement for the President's Or- 
ganization, 

School officials and educational and 
civic groups cooperating in the movement 
are being urged to continue their efforts 
so that every student possible will re- 
turn to his studies now before the school 
term is too far advanced. A “friendly 
round-up” of students who have not yet 
appeared has been found a most effective 
method. 

“During the past few weeks,” says Miss 
Jones, “the President's Organization has 
been receiving communications from all 
sections of the country telling of activities 
and cooperation in the Back-to-School 
movement. Almost without exception, re- 
ports from many States and localities show 
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Radio Congestion 4onermal Warmth |Bankers Asked 
Mav € Noted in September : 
ay Cut Number | os css To Aid Farmers 
Of City Stations Year Since Records Have In Need ot Fund 


Been Kept 
~ is ° i | QE * x 
Step Inevitable if Crowded! S*=2 September on record for the| Chairman Stone, of the Farm 
» | United States as a whole, with 83 heat | Rave ' = 
Channels Are to Be Freed ene beakas is cee Gh ae” oe Board, Says Other Nations 
Of Interference, Says country according to information made Need Our Surplus Crops 
Commissioner Lafount But Are Unable to Buy 
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PTEMBER of this year was the warm- | 








Department of Agriculture. | 


The highest temperatures on record for | 
so late in the season were recorded in 
the 83 cases mentioned, from one to 10} 
such records having been set on each 
of 22 days in the month, according to 
statistics made available by C. L. Mitchell, | 
meteorologist of the Bureau. Mr. Mitchell | 
stated orally that he believed this to be} 
probably the largest number of such; Asserts Loans to Associations 


records broken in any September in the} ‘ * * % 
history of the Bureau. During the hot} Could Be Liquidated Even 
At Present Prices and Net 


| available Oct. 7 at the Weather Bureau, | 


Points to Success 


Of Cooperative Plan 





Split Broadcasting 
Causes’ Reductions 


Furthey Decrease Predicted if 
Frequency-limit Order Ef- 


fective Next Year Fails to | September of last year, he said, only 11| 


‘ such records were set, these occurring = ’ 
Prevent Overcrowding on only seven days of the month. The Loss of Only 5 Per Cent 
—— following information also was made eens 
A reduction in the number of radio Available ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 7.—Despite 
broadcasting stations in and near the Na- The hot weather extended over almost the economic difficulties of agriculture, co- 


tion’s largest cities was forecast Oct. 7 in 


eca the entire country, particularly east of the 
an oral statement by Commissioner Harold 


Rocky Mountains. States in which the 
temperature reached record levels at vari- 
ous cities were Montana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, 


operative associations have repaid $170,- 
000,000 of some $300,000,000 loaned to them 
by the Federal Farm Board, and the Board 
could liquidate the outstanding loans, even 
at present low prices of the commodities 
given as security, with a loss of less than 
5 per cent of the loans, James C. Stone, 
chairman of the Board, stated in an ad- 
| dress today before the American Bankers 
| Association convention. 

| “The credit situation, especially in re- 
| lation to international credits, has reached 
the point where there is practically no 
such thing,” Mr. Stone said, “and we now 
find ourselves in the position of having 
surplus products of all kinds which are 
needed by other countries, but they have 


sion. 

“It seems inevitable that the number of 
stations in and near cities such as Chi- 
cago and New York will have to be re- 
duced,” he said, “for with channels 
crowded as they are in these regions, even 
splitting of broadcasting time and stabili- 
aztion of frequencies probably will not 
eliminate interference.” 

Effect of Part-time Order 


Commissioner Lafount also made avail- 
able the following information: 
In an effort to lessen or altogether elim- 
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Creation of System 
«Of Express Roads 
Asked to Help Idle 


at orfer >» j “y Ps « Ss, e| . : y 
Siuscenen wees thas saany of the 65 | neither gold nor credits with which to 
broadcasting stations now on the air | buy them.” He urged bankers to aid in 


solving the problem. 
Government in Business 
“You have no doubt heard recently the 


Senator Frazier Says That 
Project Can Be Financed 


should operate only on part time, espe-| 
cially at night. By this method the total 
number of stations operating simultane- 


ously at night has been reduced to about | Ts . ws " cry ‘Take the Government out of busi- 
450. Although there is actually a greater | W ithout Adding a Dollar ness," Mr. Stone continued. “I am sure 
number in simultaneous operation, broad- N iia iain aie ie . ® an the farmers are for that, but when we 
casting time is split on regional and local To Prese nt Expe nditures take it out, let's take it out for every- 
channels so that the total time of night | ee ee body. My observation has been that those 
operation is equal to that of 450 stations The construction of “a great national who are complaining most about the ag- 
broadcasting full time. system of express motor ways” will be ricultural marketing act being class leg- 

On June 22. 1932. General Order 116 | Proposed in bills to be introduced in Con-  islation—Govyernment in  business—are 
will go into effect and will considerably |8¢SS by Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North | those who are perfectly willing for the 


Dakota, in cooperation with other mem- 
bers, Senator Frazier announced Oct. 7. 

Such a system, he said, would meet the 
present traffic problem and could be 
|planned and financed “without adding a 


Government to help them but they don't 
want it to help anyone else.” His address 
follows in full text: 

As it seems to be the favorite pastime 


lessen interference. This order provides 
that all stations operating between 550 
and 1,500 kilocycles shall maintain the 
assigned frequency between the limits of 


50 cycles per second above to 50 cycles single dollar to the pre t expenditure for a = oe nrg leaders, and of 
per second below their assigned fre- ne on o t - oy a = ede Pog | a oon — politic al aspirations, 
quency. Stations will be required to check price we pay daily in the maintenance to blame the Agricultural Marketing Act 


{of the motor traffic jam.” and the administration of it by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for all the economic 
ills of the world, it may be well for me to 
recount briefly the world’s troubles affect- 
ing agriculture and some of the contribu- 
ting causes which have led up to them. 


Effects of World War 


It is my belief that the present dis- 
tressing situation is largely attributable 
to the World War. Before the war began 


their frequency variations, and when any 
statio nvaries more than 50 cycles above Need of Practical Plans 

or 50 cycles below their assigned fre+| Senator Frazier’s statement follows 
quency it will be violating a Commission | fyjj text: 

regulation and will be subject to penalty. The specter of approaching Winter with 
millions of cold and hungry people is 
rapidly intensifying the national fear and 
because of no outstanding constructive 
program to meet the situation, every 
minute is driving lower the public con- 


in 


Expect to Reduce Heterodyning 
At present, stations are allowed a 500- 
cycle variation above and below their as- 
signed frequency When stations are) 
closely grouped, as they are around cities,| 


ae : fidence in our Government's stability the co erce of al t all c tries 
or when they are within 1,000 miles of each , 7 oer commerce Of GMOS OR COUNTIES, 
other. there isoften an interference known|._ Multitude of schemes is being pro-| both agricultural and industrial, was on 
as heterodyning, a sort of whistle heard| Posed for the relief of the unemployed an even keel, so to speak; production, 


and of the economic conditions, but there 
is an amazing scarcity of practical plans. 

Numerous relief bills will undoubtedly 
be introduced at the beginning of the 
coming session. What we want is prac- 
tical plans for the general welfare, and 
not immense which wili 


; through years of adjustment, was more 
;or less in line with consumptive demand 
and the export trade of the world was 
moving normally and, you might say, 
smoothly to world markets where it was 
}needed. European countries, including 


in receiving sets, caused by frequency) 
variation. It is hoped that when the new) 
order goes into effect, the majority of this 
type of interference will be eliminated. | 
Stations adhering to a frequency within | 
the 50-cycle variation will have a greater | 


! 


. “t are: ‘ ir si sw appropriations Great Britain and Russia, were producing 
en. a a a simply provide for the Spending of billions | approximately 90 per cent of their re- 
stations on similar frequencies. of dollars from the Nation's treasury in quirements of wheat and other grains 

However, channels are so crowded in a manner which will increase, instead of! When was was declared all this eco- 
large cities that it is doubtful whether even decrease, our chaotic conditions nomic machinery, both agricultural and 
the combination of .split time and adher-| OUF unemployment problem must be | industrial, local and international, was 
ence to the 50-cycle ruling will eliminate|™€t but met properly. Our banking | thrown out of gear; in fact, the gears 


were stripped, and up to the present time 
all the brains and statesmanship of the 
world have been unable to repair the 
damage done and keep the wheels of 
finance, industry and trade running again 
on a permanent basis. To take up the 
| slack or lack of production on the part 
of these countries, the other countries 
| which were not in the war were spurred 
to increase the output of factory and 
farm not only for the purpose of feeding 
the countries at war and furnishing them 
; ‘with war materials, but also to supply 
The United States has sent two diplo-| manufactured products for the balance 
matic officers to Manchuria to observe con-|of the world which were formerly fur- 
ditions there and report to the Department] nished by the countries at war. 
of State on the conflict between Japan and} F Wheat Production 


China, in which Japan has occupied five) 4" an illustration, wheat production in 


| Chinese cities, it was announced orally| , ; 
Oct. 7 by the Acting Secretary of State, | Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 


William R. Castle Jr. He explained that 
the Department had informed the Japan-| 
ese government that it wished to send ob-} 
| servers to Manchuria, and the latter had) 
{replied that it would be only too glad to) 


place all facilities at their disposal. | . = 
Note Send to Chins Illiteracy in Middle 
Shows Marked 


The two observers are Laurence E. 


interference. For this reason the Com- 
mission believes that it eventually will be 
necessary to reduce the number of stations! 
in and near large cities. Transmitters 
must be perfected in accord with receiv- 
ers, and interference must as far as possi- 
ble be eliminated if the greatest public in- 
terest is to be served. 
Broadcasting Time Split 

When the Commission was established | 
in March, 1927, there were 1733 stations 
in this country, most of them operating 
full time. In the time which has elapsed 
since then, 118 of these stations have 
gone off the air. Some of them have died 
natural deaths, while others have been} 
ruled off for infraction of Commission 
regulations. 

As a further reduction, the broadcasting 
time of stations in the 34 regional chan- 
hels and the six local channels has been 
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American Observers 
Sent to Manchuria 


Japan Offers All Facilities to 
American Diplomats 





The same was true for many industrial 


° 
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Salisbury, of the American Embassy in 
Tokyo and George Hanson, American 
consul general at Harbin. The former 
speaks Japanese while the latter speaks | 
Chinese and Russian, Mr. Castle stated. 

The United States also has sent a note 
to the Chinese Government in reply to 
that which it received from Nanking, Mr. 
Castle stated. The text of the note can- 
not be made public without the permis- 
sion of the Chinese government. Mr. 
Castle explained orally that in reply to 
the Chinese request for an investigating 
commission to be sent to Manchuria the 
Department had informed China that two 
American obserors already had been sent. 


— 


‘a heavy public school enrollment in ex- 
cess of last year. Although it is not yet 
possible to cite actual figures, this year’s 
attendance may prove the largest in his-| 
tory. There can be no doubt that the = ae S eae = 
public schools, especially the high schools/ san Weenies aoe Poe ee 
and vocational schools, are absorbing great | tof : ae nad ake te 

numbers of students who might otherwise | request for an investigating commission, 
be thrown upon the labor market to com-| fhe 3 ae Sens ae Deen taken prior to 

5 : , sc mtiing iy | ene receipt of the inese note. 
pete with unemployed heads of families in| Asked why it was necessary for the 


the search for jobs. Thus the schools are| United States to ask Japan if two Ameri- 


Te Middle Atlantic States, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, rank 
second among the various regions in hav- 
jing the most illiteracy with more than 
1 758,000, the National Advisory Committee 
on Illiteracy announced in a statement 
made public Oct. 7. ! 

However, in percentage in proportion 
to population this group occupies fourth 
place, with 3.5 per cent of the population 
above 10 years of age unable to read and 
write. The illiteracy for the country as 
'a whole is 4.3 per cent of the population, 
it was explained. 


s . , . | 
making a substantial contribution to the} can observers could be sent to Manchuria 
employment emergency as well as fitting|;7. qa.. iat sade dain Sea 
young people for suitable work after they | Mr. Castle replied that this was not neces 


have received the additional training which | ©27Y: but that it was necessary to ask 


the movement fosters jJapan if it could give these obsérvers all! “pne South Atlantic States have the 
“The Back-to-School movement is not| POSible facilities. largest number of persons who cannot 

over with the first day of school; this is = ee : {read and write, the number being in ex- 

: : . ila aed 

when real work starts. School officials, Negotiations on Seaway cess of 1,000,000. The statement follows 

educational and civic groups, and private an a = wt in fpll text: 

citizens throughout the country have been ro Begin W ith Canada There are 757,228 illiterate persons in 

urged to do everything in their power to the Middle Atlantic States consisting of 


New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
In actual numbers, only one other 
geographic region in the United States 
exceeds this and that is the Southern At- 
lantic group with more than 1,000,000. 

In other words, 3.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation above 10 years of age can necithe: 
read nor write. During the decade, how- 
ever, there was a drop for this region 
from 4.9 per cent. In regional rank the 
middle Atlantic group occupies fourth 
place with the west north central States 


encourage the return of students who do 
not appear in the classrooms. A friendly 
round-up of missing students is helping 
to build up additional enrollment before 
the school term is too far advanced. 
“Often it is merely necessary to visit and 
encourage the young people concerned. In 
addition, widespread efforts are being made 
to increase scholarship funds or to secure 
other financial aid for those who can not 
stay in school. Every citizen who knows of 
a case where advice or aid will keep a 
young person in school will be rendering| progress would be more definitely assuréd | east north central ‘States, and the Pacific 
an important service not only to the in-|by direct and verbal exchange of views | Coast States,shaving least illiteracy in 
dividual whom he helps but also to the| between the two governments, and Presi-| proportion to population. 
Nation.” ldent Hoover has agreed to this procedure. } 


Negotiations between Canada and the 
United States on the St. Lawrence seaway 
will beginvat once, Department of State 
announced Oct. 7. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Negotiations betwee@i the governments 
of the United States and Canada looking 
to the framing of the treaties for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will be initiated at once. The Canadian 
government has expressed the opinion that 
in the initial stages of the negotiations 


% 


Although gratifying progress has been | 
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Bankers Organize 'President’s Plan 


Credit Committee 


| 
Governor of New York Reserve | 
Bank Selects Group to Act | 
On President’s Plan | 


EW YORK. N. Y., Oct. 7.—To proceed 
as promptly as possible with the or- 
ganization of a national institution of at 
least $500,000,000, requested of bankers by 
President Hoover to rediscount for banks 
sound assets not now legally eligible for 
rediscount at the Federal reserve banks, 
an organization committee was appointed 
today according to a statement by Gov- 
ernor George L. Harrison, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Mr. Harrison said that the action was 
immediately taken because of the request 
of President Hoover that New York bank- 
ers assume the leadership in the forma- 
tion of such a corporation. 


“I have asked Mortimer N. Buckner, 
president of the New York Clearing House 
Association, to act as chairman of an or- 
ganization committee,” said Governor Har- 
rison, “to be composed of himself and the 
five members of the New York Clearing 
House Committee, Charles S. McCain, 
Harry E. Ward, George W. Davison, Her- 
bert P. Howell, and Gordon S. Rentschler. 
They have agreed to serve on such a 
committee 

“Progress has already been made toward 
the immediate organization of the corpo- 
ration and the development of the proced- 
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Mr. Hoover Confers 
On Suggestions for 
Home Finance Group 


Secretary Lamont as Well as 
Members of Executive 
Conference Submit Plans | 
For Central Program 


| 
| 


} 
| 


Ten representative bankers and real es- 
tate men from various cities of the United 
States discussed at the White House plans | 
to create a strong central financing organ- | 
ization to help finance home ownership, it 
was stated orally Oct. 7 at the White 
House. President Hoover and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, took 
part in the discussion from which it is} 
hoped that a program will evolve by the | 
time of the meeting of the President's 
Conference on Home Ownership in De 
cember, it was stated. 

The conference had little or no relation 
with the , eneral emergency financial plan 
announced early Oct. 7 by President 
Hoover. It was said at the White House 
that the program of home ownership 
financing is rather a long-time proposition. | 

Long-term Financing 

The financial committee on housing in 
the Presid»nt’s Conference on Home Own- 
ership includes most of the men who met | 
with the President, it was explained at the | 
White House, and they have been consid- | 
ering various problems of home ownership 
financing from a long-term view. The 
members had wished to discuss the matter | 
with the President, it was said, and the 
President in turn was glad to confer with 
them because of his personal interest in 
the housing question. The general pro- 
gram, contemplated is the formation of a 
more developed association of building 
loan societies with more liquid and 
stronger financial resources. 

One suggestion advanced by real estate 
people is for a central mortgage redis-' 
count bank, but the committee is not at all 
agreed on this proposal, it was said. 
Another suggestion has been for the crea- 
{tion of a central rediscount bank by the 
| various building loan associations, but this 
also has failed of unanimous approval. 

The building and loan interests, it was 
said, are not entirely in accord with the 
real estate interests. They unite, however, 
on the objective of building up a more re- 
liable form of financing home ownership 

Relation of Proposals 

There is some connection between these 
proposals and the plan envisioned in the 
President's program for the emergency in 
that both aim to relieve 


emergency will be able to relieve real es- 
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Atlantic States 
Reduction in Decade 


|Proportion of Those Unable to Read or Write Reduced 
| From 4.9 to 3.5 Per Cent; South Atlantic Area 
Has Largest Number of Illiterates 


made during the decade in the reduction 
of illiteracy in these three States, never- 
theless, in actual numbers, there are three 
times more flliterates here than in the 
New England States. There are enough 
illiterates in the middle Atlantic group to 


make a population larger than that of 
the State of Maine and of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont combined. Within 


this group is New York, which has the 
largest number of illiterates of any indi- 
vidual State in the Nation. 

The whole problem of illiteracy is being 
attacked vigorously, and State 
committees on illiteracy have been 
up in New York and Pennsylvania 
order 60 give special attention to 
phase of education. 

Some of the outstanding leaders in thi 
movement in the Nation come from thi 
group of States. Among these are Her- 
bert S. Houston and Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, of New York, and Mrs. A. H 
Reeve, of Philadelphia, who were called 
by Secretary Wilbur to serve on the na- 
tional committee. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Houston 
who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee and chairman of the committee 


sel 
in 
this 


on information, a series of radio broad- | 
casts was presented in the Spring of 1931 | 


and nationally known figures, including 
Secretary Wilbur, addressed the Nation 
on the subject of illiteracy and received 
enthusiastic response from all over the 
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Undersecretary Mills Says 


Reaction to Proposal 


| With the general response. 





| lo 


“frozen assets,” | 
Australia was increased to the point where, it was said. But for the present the bank-| 
it was furnishing the bread to the world. ers revolving fund to be created for the| 


~ | probably 


advisory | 
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Of Private Credit 
Pool Is Explained 


Formation of Agency 
Would Be Temporary De- 
vice to Tide Over Crisis 


Gratifies White House 


Members of Congress Express 
Views on Suggestion for 
$500,000.000 National 
Credit Institution 


President Hoover’s proposed $500,000,000 
private credit organization, aiming to 
make liquid those securities such as real 
cstate paper which the Federal Reserve 
Banks can not rediscount and which busi- 
ness houses have had to fall fack on be- 
cause of economic stress, is a temporary 
device, Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, explained Oct in an oral 
statement. 

Meanwhile, members of Congress greeted 
the President's program with commenda- 
tion or reticence, and the White House 
announced that Mr. Hoover was gratified 


Bankers Approve 
American Bankers’ 
in convention at 
voted approval of 
credit institution on Oct. 7, according 
to information received at the White 
House, it was announced orally. 

The Presideht’s program for restoring 
national confidence, as outlined in an an- 
nouncement to Senate and House leaders 
the night of Oct 6, includes the forma- 
tion of a national credit institution with 
a fund of $500,000,000 and with power to 
rediscount Dank assets which the Federal 
reserve banks cannot now rediscount; the 
formation of a finance corporation simi- 
lar to the War Finance Corporation if 
necessity requires; legislation broadening 
the classification of securities which the 


The 
meeting 
N. J., 


Association, 
Atlantic City,, 
the proposed 


Federal reserve banks may rediscount; 
Federal reserve advanees on the assets 
of closed banks; additional stock sub- 


scriptions to the Federal land banks by 
the Government, and the formation of 
working committees of bankers in each 
Federal reserve district (The full text 
of the announced program is printed on 
| page 2.) 

Temporary Device 

Mr. Mills said that the private credit 
agency proposed to be set up under Mr. 
Hoover's plan would be but a tempoe 
rary one to tide over the country during 
this period of depression. 

Mr. Mills also made available the fol- 
wing information: 

The banks formerly held quantities of 
eligible commercial paper . which they 
could rediscount with the Federal reserve 
banks and get cash, but of late years the 
large American business houses have fi- 
nanced themselves out of their capital, 
and have little of this eligible commer- 
cial paper left now. 

At the present time those large busi- 
ness houses have left only such paper as 
real estate mortgages and other similar 
paper which cannot be rediscounted by 
the Federal reserve banks 

It is this at present ineligible commer- 
cial paper which this plan presented Oct. 
6 proposes to make rediscountable. How- 
ever, it mist be left to Congress to de- 
cide which types of the paper which are 
ineligible as rediscount exchange now are 
to be made eligible as a rediscount me- 
dium. 





To Get Debentures 


Under the plan of Mr. Hoover those 
who turn over funds which will make up 
the $500,000,000, will receive debentures for 
the amount which they put up. 

The Glass Committee in the Senate 
has been working for sometime on the 
matter of what types of paper should be 
held as eligible for rediscount with the 
Federal Reserve Banks and it will be for 
such committees and sound banking institu- 
tions to work this matter out, as it was 
not discussed in the conference at the 
White House. 

The program of working out the $500,- 
000,000 matter has not as yet been devel- 
oped, but a subcommittee of the New 
| York Clearing House Association has been 
working on it for some time. They will 

have to work through local 
clearing houses, and where there are no 
clearing houses they will have to work 
through the local banks. 
Loans on Sound Assets 

Loans will be made on the sound as- 
sets of the banks which are not eligible 
for rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, such as numerous types of bonds. 

The $500,000,000 organization will not tie 
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‘Proposal to Relieve 


Closed Banks Drafted 


1] 


Comptroller Pole Preparing 


Plan to Submit to Congress 


A plan for the relief of national banks 
which have failed is being drawn up by 
|John W. Pole, Comptroller of the Cur- 
| reney, for presentation as a recommenda=- 
tion to Congress When that body convenes 
in December, Mr. Pole stated orally Oct. 7. 

The following additional information 
; also was made available by Mr. Pole: 

The plan, which probably will have the 
support of the ‘Treasury Department, is 
}aumed at speeding up liquidation of the 
}national banks, U it is adopted by Con- 
27 &SS 

Although the plan is in pretty fair shape 
at present, and will be ready to present to 
| Congress for the latter's consideration at 

the coming session—and the matter neces- 
| Sitates the enactment of legislation—there 
} ave some finishing touches to be added be- 
fore the whole thing is in complete form. 

This plan is believed to be a constructive 
one, and there is almost sure to be some 
legislation enacted at the coming session 
of Congress along this line. 

Although the plan as drawn up is espe- 
| cially aimed at the relief of national banks, 
| its provisions may easily be broadened so 
| that it would be applicable to State mem- 

ber banks of the Federal Reserve Beard, 
if it is believed necessary and practicable, 
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Bankers Asked 
To Aid Farmers 
By Giving Credi 


Chairman Stone, of the Farm 
Board, Says Other Nations 
Need Our Surplus Crops 
But Are Unable to Buy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
products as well as for agricultural com- 
modities. 


When peace was restored European 


countries were in a state of utter eco-| 


nomic and financial demoralization, and 
it took about fiv~ to eight years for them 
to get back to their pre-war production 
basis. European agricultural production 
was reestablished much more rapidly than 


industrial; and during most of the pe-| 


riod after the severe post-war price de- 
flation in 1920-21, American farmers were 
facing much keener competition, and mak- 
ing much smaller profits, than American 
manufacturers. In 1929, after our stock- 
market crash, our export markets almost 
completely disappeared. ; 

The credit situation, especially in rela- 
tion to international credits, has reached 


the point where there is practically no} 
such thing, and we now find ourselves in| 


the sition of having surplus products 
of ali kinds which are needed by other 
countries, but they have neither gold nor 
credits with which to buy them. : 

Almost every country, in trying to im- 
prove its own condition, has conceived the 
idea of becoming as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible particularly of agricul- 
tural products, and building a wall around 
itself to protect its own interests against 
those of its neighbors, and this condition, 
in connection ‘with the lack of credits, 
has brought about a situation where it 
is almost impossible for one country to 
deal with another. 

It therefore seems to me that the first 


thing which will have to be done is to) 


start international trade moving again 
and this is especially true in relation to 
agricultural commodities. I feel the con- 
ditions are fundamental to our present 
agricultural troubles and tnat the Farm 
Board can not be held responsible for 
‘them. As the problem is more or less 
one of banking, if it is approached with 
courage and vision by groups like your- 
selves it can and will be solved. 
Objectives of Law 

The Agricultural Marketing Act became 
a law in the Summer of 1929. The first 
outward evidence of the general economic 
depression became apparent when the 
stock market crashed in the Fall of that 
year. 
modity prices began to declina sympa- 
thetically, and what has happened since 
is an open book to us all. 

Broadly speaking, the Marketing Act 
has three objectives: 

First, assisting farmers in developing a 
more orderly plan of marketing their 
products; 

S-cond, seeing that world-wide infor- 
ma‘ion in relation to production and con- 
sumpiion of agricyltural products is gath- 
ered and taken to the farmers in order 
that they may intelligently regulate their 
production to consumptive demand and 
thereby prevent surpluses at the source; 
and ; 

Third, in emergency situations, pur- 
chesing seasonal surpluses of agricultural 
commodities through stabilization corpo- 
rations to prevent drastic declines in 
prices. 

Progress Claimed 

Its severest critics, I think, will have 
to admit that the past two years have 
been rather difficult ones in which to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the Ag- 
ricultural Marekting Act to achieve the 
purposes for which it was passed. 
yet real progress has been made in 
strengthening the cooperative marketing 
associations which were already function- 
ing, and assisting in the organization of 
others. . 

As evidence of this fact, cotton coop- 
eratives handled twice as much cotton in 
1930 as they did in 1929; wool cooperatives 
almost five times their 1929 
grain, in terminal markets, three times 
the amount they had previously handled; 
and there was no cooperative to my knowl- 
edge which did not show an increase in 
the 1930 crop over 1929. 

And as further evidence, dt&iring these 
trying times the Board has given finan- 
cial assistance of more than $300,000,000— 
aside from loans for the wheat and cot- 
ton stabilization operations—to 112 co- 
operative associations, many national or 
regional in scope with hundreds of local 
cooperative associations as members. Of 
the money borrowed from the revolving 
fund, these cooperatives have paid back 
nearly $170,000,000, and up to the present 
time only two cooperatives have failed, 
both of which were comparatively small 
organizations. 

Loan Record of Board 

The collateral on all of these loans could 
be liquidated today, on the present low 
level of prices, at a ioss of less than 5 
per cent of the total amount of the loans 
made. 
operatives will compare favorably with 


Agricultural and industrial com-| 


And | 


receipts; | 


Army Ordnance 


| To Be Exhibited 


Latest Equipment to Be Given 
Demonstration at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground 
emesis 


Ten thousand industrial executives, en- 
gineers, Cabinet members, 


Navy, are arriving at the Ordnance Prov- 
ing Grounds at Aberdeen, Md., by special 
train, airplane, and motor car for the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Army 
Ordnance Association and for the war dis- 
play beginning at 10 a. m. Oct. 8. Acting 
Secretar? of War Frederick H. Payne, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, 


Senator Royal S. Copeland, Assistant Sec- | 


|retary of War F. Trubee Davison, numer- 
ous admirals and generals, and military 
attaches of foreign countries are among 
those to be present. Members of the 
National Conference Board and the United 
States Naval Institute will attend as guests 
of the Army Ordnance Association. 
Among the number of firing demonstra- 


peake Bay 
craft artillery 


The newest type of antiair- 
by which airplanes 


be shown under both day and night con- 
ditions. One of the features will be a 
sham battle with high-speed tanks, ar- 
mored cars and self-propelled artillery.— 
Issued by the Department of War. 





and by others for not continuing them 
and I think one criticism is about as just 
as the other, and neither is just. 

An emergency did exist when both op- 
erations were begun, and as to wheat 
everyone who sold a bushel of wheat be- 
tween Nov. 17, 1930, and June 3, 1931, 
sold it for an average of 25 cents per 
bushel above what he would have gotten 
for it if there had not been a stabilizaiton 
corporation. Conservatively speaking, this | 
amounts to more than $100,000,000 which 
someone got the benefit of, which would 
not have been the case if the same wheat 
had been sold at the world prices. 

You no doubt have heard recently the 
lery “Take the Government out of busi- 
ness.” I am sure the farmers are for that, 
| but when we take it out, let’s take it out 
{for everybody. 
| My observation has been that those who 
|are complaining the most about the Agri- 
| cultural Marketing Act being class legis- 

lation—Government in business—are those 
| who are perfectly willing for the Govern- | 
| ment to help them but they don’t want it | 
; to help anyone else. | 


i Aid to Other Industries 
| One would also think that when Con- 
| gress passed this act, agriculture had been 
singled out and was the only industry | 
the Government had ever helped. We all! 
know that this is not true. The Govern-' 
ment has been holding the hand of many 
of our ardent kickers for many years, 
and until agriculture was admitted to the 
fold, no one raised much of a how! about 
taking the Government out of. business. 
The farmer doesn’t want gnything but 
fair treatment. He is entitled to that and 
he is going to get it. You can rest as- 
sured that the Farm Board is going to 
continue to do everything it can to see 
that he gets it. When we take the Gov- 
ernment out of business let’s take it out 
for everybody alike. The farmer will get 
along all right on that basis. One of his 
main troubles has been that the other 
fellow has always had the edge on him. 
There is one thing I want to tell you 
in conclusion today, and that is that I 
know of at least one optimist left in the 
wWoerld and I am the man. I don’t think 
this great country of ours is going to the 
bow-wows, even if you bankers are scared 
to death. I don’t think the United States 
Steel Corporation is going to stop making 
steel rails. I don’t think we are going to 
stop riding in automobiles either, al- | 
though we may have to come to Chevro- 
lets and Fords for awhile. I don’t think 
| the woman in the country or in the city 
is going to give up all the labor-saving 
devices and the conveniences she has had 
in recent years, and I don’t think the rail- | 
roads are going to stop running railroad 
trains whether or not they get the raise 
in freight rates they want. 


Control of Production 

What we all should do is to stop this 
| calamity howling, go on back home and 
|go0 to work and borrow enough money 
from bankers at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest to produce what we are interested 
in; regulate our production to demand and 
produce ~uality products at the lowest 
possible cost and we will be headed in 
| the right direction before we know it. 

The Farm Board, single handed, cannot 
| Correct the world economic depression, Of | 
| all our national industries, agriculture has | 
| been hardest and most directly affected by | 
| the loss of our world markets, and by the} 
|increasing restrictions on international | 
| trade. We have done our best to moder- 
j ate the decline in prices and to shield the 
|farmers from the depression, but we 
| would have had to have ten times the 
funds we do have to have done this com- 
| pletely—and even then it would be only | 
|@ temporary treatment of the symptoms, 
with the disease continuing unchecked. 

Confidence in the future most be re- 
| established; credit must begin to function 


The percentage of failures of co-| again; and international intercourse and | 
trade must be freed from the shackles | 


Congressmen, | 
and ranking officers of the Army and) 


tions scheduled are seacoast guns that will | 
hurl a ton of steel 30 miles over Chesa- | 





are | 
sighted, their positions computed, and the | 
guns fired, all by automatic control, will 


| flight, 
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TRATE VALUE FOR COAST. DEFENSE 


At the Ordnance Proving Ground at Aberdeen, Md., Oct. 8, what is described by the Information Service of the 
United States Army as “a monster demonstration” is to be staged, to show the value of various types of Army 


ordnance for coast defense. 


Seacoast guns and antiaircraft artillery will be discharged on this occasion. 


A 


group of .50 calibre single mounted machine guns, tested out by Army artillerists at the proving grounds as a 
weapon available against aircraft is shown in the upper illustration; lower left is one of the 1931 models of an 
eight-inch howitzer (T-2); on the right is a battery of three-inch mobile antiaircraft guns with automatic fire 


control system, tested out successfully against airplanes and air targets. 


The photographs are from the files 


of the Ordance Department of the United States Army and show guns of a type that will be discharged in the 


Mr. Hoover Confers ” Pr 


present demonstration. 


O posals | 


For Central Home Financing Grou P 


Secretary Lamont Attends Meeting Held With Members of 


Mr. Hoover’s Conference 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


tate owners by discounting frozen mort- | 


gage bonds, it was explained. 

The conference was described at the 
White, House as being simply a progress 
meetirfg and not conclusive. 

Those present at the conference in ad- 
dition to President Hoover and Secretary 
Lamont were: 

James L. Madden, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City; William E. Best, vice pres- 
ident, United States Building and Loan 


League, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hiram S. Cody, | 


Japan Congratulates 
Transpacific Aviators 


The Japanese government has ex- 
pressed its appreciation at the successful 
Transpacific flight of Hugh Herndon 
and Clyde Pangborn, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
which follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State today (Oct. 6) 
received the following cablegram from 
Kijuro Shidehara, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Japan: 

“Tokyo. Now that the ocean between 
us has been bridged by one continuous 
accept my warm congratulations 
on the event and on the intrepidity, skill 
and patience which have enabled Messrs. 
Pangborn and Herndon to achieve this 
memorable result which will always re- 
main a landmark in the 
tion. ‘ 

(Signed) “Kijuro Shidehara, 
for Foreign Affairs.” 

The American Charge d’Affaires at 
Tokyo, Mr. Edwin L. Neville, reported to 
the Department of State today that he 
had received a note from the 
for Foreign Affairs expressing congratula- 
tions upon the successful flight of Pang- 
born and Herndon in crossing the Pacific 
safely. 


Minister 


Postal Receipts Decline 
At 50 Selected Offices 


Postal receipts at 50 selected offices for 
September, 1931, totaled $26,334,65486, a 
decrease of $2,429,259.91 beneath the total 
for the corresponding month of 1930, it was 
announced Oct. 7 by the Post Office De- 


that of other business organizations. When | which have been placed around them since | partment. 


you consider that practically 
made by the Board are secondary loans, 
and made during a period of continually 


all loans|the war, before pessimism will give away | 
| to optimism and a real and teatine’ recovery | less than during Sept., 1930, was received 
You men, leaders of fi- | during the 1931 month. 


;can commence. 


An average of nearly $100,000 per day 


history of avia- | 


Minister | 


| cago, IIl.; 


| pany, New York City; Harry S. 


Election of Suecessor 


vice president, Cody Trust Company, Chi- 
Clarence Dillon, Dillon, Read 
& Company, New York City; Harry A. 
Kahler, New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
Kissell, 
president, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Springfield, Ohio; Sam- 
uel N. Reep, president, Home Building and 
Loan Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. 
A. Starrett, Empire State Building, New 
York City; Ernest T. Trigg, president, 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clarence M. Wooley, president, American 
Radiator Co., New York City. 


To Mr. Morrow Delayed | 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 7. | 
Attorney General William A. Stevens 


{has ruled that the vacancy created by | 


the death of Senator Dwight W. Morrow | 
cannot be filled at the Nov. 3 election. | 
The law requires, he pointed out, that not | 
less than 30 days shall intervene between | 
the creation and the filling of the vacancy. 
Mr. Morrow's death occurred 29 days be- | 
fore the coming election. | 

Unless a special election is held, the | 
place will be filled in November, 1932, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General's opin- 
ion, which was delivered orally. In the 
meantime, he said, Governor Larson can | 
fill the vacancy temporarily by an ad | 
interim appointment, as was done when 
Walter E. Edge resigned from the Senate 
to become Ambassador to France. 

Governor Larson, in a statement com- | 
menting upon the death of Senator Mor- 
row, said he would take no action for the 
present. 


Kansas County Seeks Test 
On Livestock Valuations 


Topeka, Kans., Oct. 7. | 

According to the Chairman of the Kan- 
sas Tax Commission, Walter Pleasant, 
many county Officials have protested in- 
creases made in livestock valuations by 
the Commission, sitting as a board of | 
equalization. A hearing on protests from | 
Miami County will be held on Oct. 9, 
and the ruling in that case may set a 
precedent, it was stated. ' 


Fewer Immigrants A 


Than Year Agoan 


| has passed, 


Army Personnel Urged 
To Aid Nation’s Unemployed 


The Army personnel is called upon as 


infteidadin to o6h te Selene eamn- | inspection along the Canadian border has} 
ployed in a letter addressed by the Ad-| 


jutant General, Maj. Gen. C. H. Bridges, 
to all commanding officers made public 


|on Oct. 7 by the Department of War. 


The letter follows in full text: 


In view of the present economic condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the country, 
it becomes the plain duty of all those who 
are employed to assist in every way pos- 
Sible to alleviate the suffering which will 
result with the advent of cold weather. 

It is hoped that Army personnel, as in- 
dividuals, will assist in this most worthy 
cause in every way possible and cooperate 
with local relief committees. 

Requests for contributions from the 
employed may be expected, and it is hoped 
that those belonging to or employed by 


the Army will contribute to local com-, 


munity relief funds to the full extent 
of their ability, so that, when this crisis 
it will be found that the 
Army has done its full duty as it always 
has in the past. 

By order of the Secretary of War: C. 
H. Bridges, Major General, The Adjutant 
General. 


Radio Congestion May Cut 
Number of City Stations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


split, so that the total number of stations 
operating simultaneously has been mate- 
rially reduced. Stations operating on ‘the 
40 clear channels, of course, are not sub- 


| ject to any time-split adjustment. 


Although the Commission is legally re- 
stricted from taking any station off the air 
unless the station does not abide by Com- 
mission regulations, it is apparent that a 
gradual weeding out has taken place. 
From 1733 stations operating when the 
Commission was founded, the number has 
been reduced to 615. Inefficient stations 
have been ruled off the air, and compe- 


| tently operated ones have been rewarded. 
| The Commission appreciates an efficiently 


operated small station of 100 watts just as 
much as it does one with maximum power 
of 50,000 watts. 


With such a reduction already brought 
about, it is to be expected that the Com- 
mission will further reduce the iumber of 
stations, providing the 50-cycle order does 
not prove effective where stations are 
closely grouped. This reduction will be 
felt in crowded zones in large cities, and, 
as conditions are now, seems inevitable in 
the progress toward an ideal broadcast- 
ing station. 


dmitted to Country 
d Deportations Gain 


| the corresponding period of 1930. 


| 

| ji ee. 

|}PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


| 
| 
| Oct. 7, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


11:00 a. m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, called to discuss the proposed 
location of a veterans’ hospital at Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo. 

12:00 m.—Stanislaw Lepkgwski, Coun- 
selor of the Polish Embas§y, 
present General Gustaw Orlicz-Dreszer 
and Ladislas Ryszaner, lieutenant colonel 
of the Polish Army. 

12:30 p. m.—Capt. J. G. Hall called 
to present a group of friends. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 

2:30 p. m.—The President met in con- 
ference in the Cabinet Room with the 
Secretary of Comerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
and a committee in connection with the 
housing conference program on home 
building finance. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Brokers’ License 
For Vermont Rail 


Company Opposed 





Inadequate Customs Inspec- 
tion on Canadian Border 
Charged in Hearing Be- 
fore Federal Bureau 


Objection to the granting of a brokers’ 
| license to the Central Vermont Railroad 
Company, Inc., was raised by Stevenson 
Masson, a customs broker of Baltimore, 


toms Oct. 7. 


Mr. Masson based his objection on the 
grounds that the road was not empowered 
| under its articles of incorporation to en- 
gage in the customs brokerage business. 

At the conclusion ‘of the hearing, Mr. 
Masson charged that inadequate customs 





resulted from the imposition of lower 


duties on imported merchandise along that! 


border than are collected in New York and 
other border cities where expert appraisers 
are available. 


Henry Dow, Assistant Commissioner of 
| Customs, who was presiding, stated that 
if the complaint regarding the Canadian 
border was true the Bureau was glad to 
hear it and would welcome any proof the 
complainant might offer to substantiate 
his charges. 
| Other protestants against the issuance 
of customs broker's license to the Vermont 
Railroad were Frederick Henjes Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Freight Forwarders 
Association, and Ben Ay Levette, represent- 
ing the Merchants Association of New York 
City. 

According to Mr. Masson, the protest 
against the issuance of the license in ques- 
tion is in the nature of a test case, as it is 
thought that if the Bureau upholds the 
objections of the complainants in this case, 
it will jeopardize the licenses of various 


other railroads to act as brokers, because | 


the articles of incorporation of.such rail- 
roads do not specifically state they are 
empowered to engage in the customs 
| brokerage business. 

| “Even if it were decided that the busi- 
ness of customs brokers was an implied 
part of a railroad’s activities, the Attorney 
General's office has previously held that 


| the brokerage business is a separate busi- 
| ness and not the implied obligation of any | 


other industry,” Mr. Masson argued. 
| The other two complainants also pointed 
| out that the issuance of a license to the 


| railroad in question would make it possible | 


for the carrier to violate the incorporation 
| laws of the State of Vermont, and if this 
| contention is upheld it would make the 
| Federal Government an accessory to this 
| violation. . 


| Se 


Japanese Shipping 
Japanese shipyards launched 22 vessels 
of 62,156 tons im the first half of 1931, as 
compared to 31 vessels of 115,773 tons in 


(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


called to 


Md., at a hearing at the Bureau of Cus-| 


National System 
Of Fast Motor 
Highways Urged 


‘Senator Frazier Says That 
Project Can Be Financed 
Without Adding a Dollar 
To Present Expenditures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
structure must be revised, and it must 
be revised in such a manner as will insure 


| adequate credit to the farmers as well as 
business. 


The gambling element in banking must 
|; be eliminated. The gambler in raw foods 
| and agricultural products must .be out- 
lawed. Gambling with industrial securi- 
|} ties must be stopped. Our society cannot 
| stand the shock of continual stock-market 
|raidings. The present depression has viv- 
idly brought this to our attention. 

When Congress convenes there will be 
| introduced measures providing for the out- 
lawing of all commodity and stock-market 
| gambling. 

There will also be introduced bills for 
| the chan®ing of the Fedgral Reserve Sys# 
; tem and the national banking laws. The 
|present loose and incompetent banking 
methods are a perpetual menace to the 


national stability and the public’s confi- 


dence. 


| There are proposals “being advanced 
which, if enacted, would authorize the 
appropriating of billions of dollars to be 
expended in creating jobs for unemployed. 
Such is poor psychology. Insteadof 
looking for jobs for men, we should ar- 
range our national affairs in such a man- 
ner as to result in industry looking for 
men to fill the jobs. There are many co- 
lossal problems confronting us which if 
| properly met would employ millions of 
men, 
| Express Motor Ways 


I shall cooperate with other Members of 
| Congress in introducing bills providing for 
the construction of a great national system 
of express motor ways. Such an express 
motor ways system, méeting not only the 
traffic problem of the cities but also inter- 
city express motor ways connection, can 
|be planned and created and financed 
whenever we are ready to act, and the 
whole job can be done without adding a 
single dollar to the present expenditures 
which we are now paying as a loss, as a 
waste in actual cash, machinery, time 
injuries, and death—ali the price we pay 
daily in the maintenance of the motor 
traffic jam. 
A bill for 
make a study of the possibilities of creat- 
ing a national express motor ways system 


creating a commission to® 


| was passed without a single objection by> 


the Senate of the last Congress. The bill 
died in the Rules Committee of the House. 
That measure should be reintroduced in 
the 72nd Congress. 


Other Projects 


Lester P. Barlow has recently published 
a book entitled “What Would Lincoln 
Do?” This book ‘describes such a pro- 
posed national express motor ways sys- 
| tem, the construction of which will cost 
billions of dollars, all of which will be paid 
out of the toll earnings of the project and 
not a dollar will be added to the taxpayer's 
load, yet the express motor ways system 
will oelgng to the public. 

Theré are many other great projects 
which might be initiated, successfully 
financed and executed, which would pro- 
vide employment for millions of people for 
years tocome. Selfishness and greed must 
be eliminated. More honest cooperation 
must be had on the part of great business 
interests which have been so highly suc- 
cessful in the past at the expense of the 
producers. 

It is time that those with wealth give 
some real assistance in untangling the 
chaotic mess we are in and in preventing 
| @ recurrence of like conditions. 


Half of Bay State Families 


| Found to Own Radio Sets* 


| The number of families in the State of 
Massachusetts on April 1, 1930, was 1,024,- 
| 527, as compared with 874,798 in 1920. The 
population per family in 1930 was 4.2, as 
compared with 4.4 in 1920. The number 
of families reporting radio sets in 1930 
was 590,105, or 57.6 per cent of the total. 
—Issued bi’ the Bureau of the Census. 
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declining commodity prices, the record is | nance in this country, can do your part in | 
good. How many other American finan- | bringing , 
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the encouraging of sound financial co- 
operative structures and honest and effi- 
cient management. We are making prog- 
ress along this line. 

Much has been said about the Board 
furnishing cheap money in competition 
with local banks. This has been grossly 
exaggerated. Under the law loans can 
only be made to or through cooperatives | 
and it has been a Board policy from the} 
beginning to insist on the cooperative | 
borrowing its initial needs through com- 
mercial and intermediate credit banks. 

Credit Needs of Producers 

However, in many agricultural sections, 
the local banks have been unable to meet 
the legitimate credit needs of the com- 
munity and it has become necessary for 
cooperatives, with the assistance of the 
Board, to organize credit corporations with 
which to meet these needs. This has been 
done most effectively in cotton and lfve- 
stock. 

Recently the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association, with the aid of the Board, 
has increased the capital of their live- 
stock credit corporations so that they can 
furnish additional” credits to livestock 
feeders to the amount of $26,000,000. The| 
intermediate credit banks have given! 
them rediscounting privileges of eight! 
times the amount of their capital and 
surplus. 

Unfortunately, too much has been ex- 
pected of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
and of the Farm Board. The Farm Board 
can not perform miracles. The law is not 
a relief measure, but is just what its title 
indicates. Although farm commodity 
prices have continued to decline far be- 
low the cost of production, the stabiliza- 
tion operations, both in wheat and cot- 
ton, saved the farmers producing these 
two crops millions of dollars, because their 
crops would have sold at much lower 
prices if the stabilization corporations had 
not been in the market. 

The Board has been criticized by some 
for beginning the #tabilization operations | 

4 ‘ 
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year, 8,752 immigrants — were admitted ; number of this class admitted dropping 
from European countries, 4,137 from! from 8,672 to 1,501, or 82.7 per cent since 
Canada, and 425 from Mexico. The per-|a year ago. The following figures show 
centage of decrease since a year ago waS!a comparison of the number of quota 
75.0 for Europe, 73.2 for Canada, and 59.3| immigrants admitted during the month of 
for Mexico. August of each year from 1926 to 1931,) 

A larger proportionate decrease is re-| and the numerical and proportionate de- 
;Vealed for the quota immigrants, the! crease since a year ago: 
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. 12,888 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland ..., 

Germany . + 
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1927 
11,626 


1928 1929 
10,298 10,674 
1.915 3,156 
2,938 2,332 
1,540 1,715 
430 460 
1,353 811 
2.122 2,200 


1930 
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2,984 
1,410 
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467 
481 
2,142 


1931 
1,501 
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| the newcomers by more than 2 to 1. Only ae = <o ee 
2 male immigrant is now coming where| oe ee Coren Ge olspere Usted’ 28 
5 came ‘a year ago; the ratio of female |@ving no occupation numbered 2,956, 
immigrants this year as to last year is ag| COmMprising nearly three-fourths of the 
‘ : te ;. | total immigrants for the month. 
3 to 10,~Of the total immigrants during | Seve ali idents of the United 
August last, 1,505 were males and 2,585! even Shen Tongans © eae 
females: about 41 out of every 100 males | States departed for permanent residence 
were in the middle-age group, 618 rang- |‘, Some foreign country for every 3 im- 
ing in age from 22 to 44 years, while 680 | Migrants admitted, 9,541 emigrants leav- 
| were under 22 years of age and 207 had ing during August, 1931. In the same 
reached or passed the age of 45. About | month of last year 5,245 emigrants left 
51 out of every 100 female immigrants | the country, oF ~~ — . aeeee = 
were in the middle-age group, 1,330 giv- yf GEARS. RAED AEPUAS: 
ing their age at time of arrival as from the emigrants for August last, 2.434 were 
22 to 44 years: 7% were under Po Senre laborers, 1,486 were skilled workers, 1,869 
and 461 na 45 rears of age ous aaa were of the professional and miscelalneous 
\* ¢ _ : a *\ classes, and 3,752 were listed as having 
Marital Status Listed no occupation—mainly women and chil- 
The number of male immigrants giving | dren. 
their marital status as single was’ 1,007,; Twe hundred seventy-nine indigent ali- 
married 451, and widowed or divorced 47;|ens were at their own request removed 
among the females 1,045 were single, 1,317| to their native lands during the month, 
|married, and 223 widowed or divorced.| practically all of them going to European 
|The skilled workers numbered 279, or|countries. There were 1,584 aliens de- 
about 1 out of every 4 with an occupa-| ported in August, 1931, as compared with 


tional status; 347 were of the professional} 1,208 during August, 1930. | 
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President's Proposal for Creation | 


Of Private Credit Pool Is Explained 


Undersecretary Mills Says Agency Would Be 
Merely a Temporary Measure to Tide | 
Over Depression , | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and which tend to freeze the assets 
of membe: banks. Of course, it would 
be understood that such an institution 
| would operate entirely outside of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal Farm 
Loan System. It would be an institution 
solely owned, operated and controlled by 
the banks. It is supposed that its opera- 
tions would be supervised by the proper 
authorities that have jurisdiction in the 
particular State in which a bank is lo- 
cated. 


“I personally shall hope that the opera- 
tions of that institution, operated pri- 
vately, will obviate the necessity of the 
re-creation of an institution similar in 


up in any way with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but will be a separate organiza- | 
tion working with the banks throughout | 
the country. 

There is little fear held that the plan 
will not go through, and it should not} 
take long to set the organization up, not} 
as long as six months. There are no 
abuses of the plan which can be con- 
ceived of so far. : 

The setting up of the $500,000,000 or- | 
ganization necessitates no congressional | 
action, but some of the other points rec- | 
ommended by Mr. Hoover in his an- 
nouncement of the plan do call for such 
action before they can be established. 
Congressional action is necessary before | its scope and operations to the War Fi- 
the Federal Reserve Act can be liberalized | nance Corporation.” | 
with respect to its rediscount provisions; | | 
is necessary before the stock of the land!) Senator Vandenberg | 

ks can be strengthened, and is neces- 

ry in order to set up a body similar| Approves Proposal 
to the War Finance Corporation. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 

Relative to the setting up of a body gan, a majority member of.the Senate 
similar to War Finance Corporation, if it | Committee on Foreign Relations, who at- 

| tended the conference, approved Ahe Presi- 
dent’s program. His statement in full 
text follows: 

The President’s efMergency program is 
constructive, sound, and adequate. It puts 
|sound banking and credit confidence into 
every citizen who has faith in America. | 
While legislative details remain to be per- 
| fected, yet this bipartisan commitment 
promises the invincible mobilization of this 
country’s banking and credit resgurces, 
and will unfreeze not only our assets but 
also our spirit of courageous selfreliance. 
| This ought to be the dawn of a new 
| economic day. 

“The adequate emergency expansion of 
| the Federal Reserve Credit Base is alone | 
enough to warrant the complete restora- 
tion of confidence in bank depositors, and 
credit expansion in banks themselves. 
This in turn invites the resurgence of | 
trade. The war debt matter is a bridge | 
to be crossed when we reach it. The 
| President’s domestic program is the most 
important peace time development in my 
time. It now but remains for the country 
to open its mind to sound reality and its 
heart to forward marching courage.” 





Mr. Hoover im his announcement, such a 
body would operate independently of the 
Federal Government. It would furnish | 
the facilities with which to handle prob- 
lems which the $500,000,000 may be found 
not able to handle. 

The plan to place the banks in a posi- 
tion to make loans is not so much a ques- 
tion of them actually loaning as it is a 
question of them holding such a position. 
The plan is one aimed to restore confi- 
dence, and with the restoration of con- 
fidence it is felt business should be helped. 


Senator Borah Says 


Congress Must Add to Plan 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, authorized the following state- 
ment: “I think that the three propositions 
presented will be helpful and I sincerely 
hope they may, but Congress will have 
to add considerably to them in order to 
reach, for instance, the reorganization of 
the Federal loan banks so as to benefit 
the farmers. whose properties are being 
sold.” He also said that his position | 
with respect to any extension of the Representative Byrns 
moratorium is unchanged, namely, that i 2 
he is in favor of extension only upon prior l rges Extra Session 

® reduction of armaments and prior reduc- Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
tion of reparations. ‘ ville, Tenn., ranking minority member of 

Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, €X-| the House Committee on Appropriations, 

said he aproved the three chief features 
of the President's program in principle | 
but suggested that if the emergency is so 
momentous the President ought not to 
delay action by avoiding an extra session 
of Congress. 

“I approve in principle the three chief 
features of the President’s program,” Mr. 
Byrns said. “But if the legislation de- 
sired is so important,*why wait until De- 
cember? Why not call Congress in session | 
;now and enact it? It seems to me that | 
| there should be no delay if the legislation 
he proposes is of such moment.” 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 


President Hoover's program for stabiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s banks was a “very 
constructive one.” Senator Carey partici- 
pated in the White House conference. 


“J think the step taken by President 
Hoover is a wonderful thing for the coun- 
try,” said Senator Carey. “It will help 
my own section of the country in furnish- 
ing the necessary credits. I think it will) 
restore confidence in the banks. It is a} 
very constructive program and I feel that 
with the support pledged by the members 
of Congress of both parties who attended 
the conference there will be no difficulty | 
about enacting any necessary legislation.” | Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the House, 

President Hoover, it was stated at the|said that, frrespective of the President's 
White House, was highly gratified by the|conference, at least 25 Members of 
tinity of support that he received from the House would have introduced at the 
the Congressional leaders who attended 
the conference. ie aie 

Senator Glass (‘Dem.), of Virginia, a 
farmer Secretary of the Treasury and a 
minority member of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, stated orally: 

“Of course, everybody is in favor of 
curing the depression; but the troublesome 
question is just exactly how to do it, 


initiative, bills along 
President's proposals. He said there was 
no doubt that the proposals would have 
been made in Congress anyway. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Garner said, “the 
meeting was called chiefly to get an agree- 
ment on an extension of the moratorium.” 
He said of the 32 members present only 


the lines of 


That is all I have to say.” ;}one—Senator Bingham (‘Rep.), of Con-| 
}necticut—spoke in favor of the morato- 
Representative McFadden rium. 


“I hope,” Mr. Garner said, “that the 
banks will act quickly to raise the funds 
to help out such banks as need assistance. 
But if the banks do not do their part, 
then the Government may have to con- 
Sider going into the banking business.” 


, Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, author- 
ized a statement which follows in full 
text: 

“The question of the Federal Farm 
Loan System already has received atten- 
tion by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Increasing the capital 
stock of the 12 Federal land banks could | 
not help but be beneficial to the Federal 
land banks system and undoubtedly, as 
the result of that increase of capital, 
would give additional latitude to the 
management of each of those 12 land 
banks. That might result in fewer fore- 
closures and it would, to the extent of 
the funds available, make sure of suf- 
ficient collections to make payments of 
interest and the redemption of the out- 
standing bonds of the Federal Farm Loan 
System. This should increase the market- 
ability of this class of investment securi- 
ties, which is the greatest sourse of funds, 
through the sale of the bonds, that is 
available to the Federal Farm Loan 
System. 

“The discussion which took place dur- 
ing the last session of Congress in con- 


Mr. Bacharach Foresees 
Confidence in Banks 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Committee on Ways and Means, said the 
program should lead to confidence in the 
banks. 

“The program,” Mr. Bacharach said, 
should prove beneficial to the whole coun- 
try. It should lead to restoration of the 
confidence of depositors in the banks. 
Toward that end, the banks themselves 
“should prove beneficial to the whole coun- 
| plans should bring about a change in the 
attitude of bankers and business men 
everywhere.” 

“I regard the agreement as a commit- 
ment in principle, although not as to de- 
tails,” said Representative Crisp (Dem.), 
of Americus, Ga., a minority member of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
and a member of the American World 
War Debt Funding Commission. 


nection with the Federal farm loan situ- Senator Brookhart ‘(Rep.), of Iowa, 
ation—which indicated that a moratorium | criticized the President’s program as “in- 
on the payment of farm-loan amortiza- | adequate.” 


tion and interest was the proper remedy— / 
was very fallacious, so far as that argu- 
ment was concerned; fallacious in the 
light of the ensuing events. Such a mor- 
atorium should not be resorted to under 
any circumstances. 

“I have long been of the opinion, 
through very close contact and study, in 
and out of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, with the Federal reserve op- 
erations incident to the rediscount situ- 
ation, that the subject must be covered 
at an early date by Congressional legis- 
lation. It is evident that defects of ma- 
jor importance exist in the administra- 
tion of this particular section of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. Because of the re- 
strictive features of eligibility, the Fed- 
eral reserve system has found it neces- 
sary, in order to operate, to have in its 
portfolio at all times an _ increasing 
amount of Government securities. 

“It also has developed to a most un- 
usual extent the purchase of acceptances, | 
a large part of which have been accept- | 
ances brought into existence by inter- 
national trade transactions. 

“I have no doubt that the experiences | 
of the past few months have indicated to} 
the management of the Federal Reserve | 
System the necessity of improving that) 
particular feature of the Federal reserve 
operations. I sincerely welcome the im-| 
petus that is now given to the further | 
study of that vital part of the operation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Other Features 


For Consideration 


“There are other features that are of 
equal importance to this in regard to| 
Federal reserve operations which also 
should have consideration at the coming 
session of Congress. 

“The $500,000,000 national credit insti- 

®fution prcposed to be set up might take 
from the banks frozen investment securi- 
ties; it might take real estate mortgage 
loans from the banks; it might act in mar- 
ket operations for the purpose of ‘stabiliz- | Senator, cf Brooklyn, N. Y 
ing values of investment securities or mort-.| “May I congratulate you upon the con- 
gages, that class of securities which are not | structive conference held at the White 
now eligible in the Federal Reserve System House yesterday evening and your inspir- 

- 


“It was a very fine Wall Street party,” 
Senator Brookhart said in discussing the 
President's conference. ‘Wall Street knew 
| What the baby would be before it was born. 
That was shown by the sudden rise in the 
stock market yesterday. 
some good but it is utterly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the loan situation. 

“There should have been action long ago 
to meet the conditions confronting the 
country. Primarily, the President's plan 
as announced is a Wall Street scheme de- 
signed to boom stocks. It fails utterly 
to measure up to the needs of the agri- 
cultural situation. The President should 
get rid of Andrew W. Mellon and Eugene 
Meyer and call Congress together in extra 
session in order that a really adequate and 
comprehensive program can be worked 
out.” 


| President Receives 


Congratulatory Messages 


President Hoover has received a large 
;|Number of messages of congratulation 
upon his announced program for liqui- 
dating credit and bringing relief to the 
banking system of the country, 


lowing telegrams to the President: 

Harry P. Wolfe, of Columbus, 
Publisher and banker: 

“The depth, soundness and far-reach- 
|ing beneficial effects of the President’s 
Proposal to restore confidence and credit 
|gives Ohio its first real thrill in many 
months. Bancohio, with 12 national and 
State banks in central Ohio, heartily en- 
dorses his program and will lend its in- 
fluence to help restore more normal con- 
ditions through the agency he suggests.” 

Oliver J. Sands, of Richmond, Va., presi- 
dent of the American Bank and Trust 
Company: “Congratulations. Your ac- 
jtion will hearten our whole people and 
| will remove fear of depositors and busi- 
ness men.” 


opening session of Congress, on their own | 
the | 


The plan will do} 





































































Atlantic City, N. J., member of the House | 


| puployment and agriculture.” 


| 
| 


it was | 
stated orally at the White House on Oct. 7. | 
The White House made known the fol- 


Ohio, | 


William M. Calder, former United States | 





Text of President’s Plan 
For Credit Institution 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S announcement of his plan for economic sta- 
bilization follows in full text: 





The prolongation of the depression 
by the succession of events in Europe, 
affecting as they have both commodity 
and security prices, has produced in 
some localities in the United States an 
apprehension wholly unjustified in 
view of the thousandfold resources we 
have for meeting any demand. 

Foolish alarm in these sections has 
been accompanied by whoiiy unjusti- 
fiable withdrawal of currency from the 
banks. Such action results in limiting 
the ability of the banks in these locali- 
ties to extend credit to business men 
and farmers for the normal conduct of 
business, but beyond this to be pre- 
pared to meet the possibility. of un- 
reasoning demands of depositors the 
banks are compelled to place their as- 
sets in liquid form by sales of securi- 
ties and restriction of credits so as to 


some advances on the security of the 
assets of closed banks or to take over 
some of these assets in order that the 
receivers of those banks may pay some 
dividends to their depositors in advance 
of what would otherwise be the case 
pending liquidation. Such a measure , 
will contribute to free many businéss 
activities and to relieve many families 
from hardship over the forthcoming 
Winter, and in a measure reverse the 
process of deflation involved in the 
tying up of deposits. Several.of the 
districts have already made c8nsider- 
able progress to this end, and I re- 
quest that it should be taken up vigor- 
ously as a community responsibility. 


3. In order that the above program 
of unification and solidarity of action 
may be carried out and that all parts 


further afield. It is umnecessary to 
specify the unfortunate consequences 
of such a situation in the districts af- 
fected both in its further effect of na- 
tional prices of agricultural products, 
upon securities and upon normal con- 
duct of business and employment of 
labor. It is a deflationary factor and 
a definite impediment to agricultural 
and business recovery. 


* * 


appointment of working committees of 
bankers for each reserve district to 
cooperate with the New York group and 
in carrying out the other activities 
which I have mentioned. 

4. I shall propose to the Congress 
that the eligibility provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act should be broad- 
ened in order to give greater liquidity 
to the assets of the banks, and thus a 
greater assurance to the bankers in the 
granting of credits by enabling them to 
obtain legitimate accommodation on 
sound security in times of stress. Such 
measures are already under considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Cur- 
rency and Banking. 


There is no justification for any such 
situation in view of the strength of 
our banking system, and the strong 
position of our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Our difficulty is a diffusion of 
resources and the primary need is to 
mobilize them in such a way as to re- 
store in a number of localities the con- 
fidence of the banxer in his ability to 
continue normal business and to dispel 
any conceivable doubt in the mind of 
those who do business with him. 

In order to deal with this wnolly ab- 
normal situation and to bring about an 
early restoration of confidence, unity of 
action on the part of our bankers and 
cooperative action on the part of the 
Government is essential. Therefore, I 
propose the following definite program 
of action, to which I ask our citizens 
to give their full cooperation. 

¢s « # 


5. Furthermore, if necessity requires, 
I will recommend the creation of a 
finance corporation similar in character 
and purpose to the War Finance Cor- 
poration, with available funds suffi- 
cient for any legitimate call in sup- 
port of credit. 

6. I shall recommend to Congress the 
subscription of further capital stock by 
the Government to the Federal land 
banks (as was done at their founding) 
to strengthen their resources so that on 
the one hand the farmer may be as- 
sured cf such accommodation as he 
may require and on the other hand 
their credit may be of such high char- 
acter that they may obtain their funds 
at low rates of interest. 

7. I have submitted the above men- 
tioned proposals which require legisla- 
tion to the members of Congress whose 
attendance I was able to secure on short 
notice at this evening's meeting—be- 
ing largely the members of Committees 
particularly concerned—and they ap- 
prove of them in principle. 


1. To mobilize the banking resources 
of the country to meet these conditions, 
I request the bankers of the Nation to 
form a national institution of at least 
$500,000,000. The purpose of this in- 
stitution to be the rediscount of bank- 
ing assets not now eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal reserve banks in 
order to assure our banks being sound, 
that they may attain liquidity in case 
of necessity, and thereby enable them 
to continue their business without the 
restriction of credits or the sacrifice of 
their assets. 

I have submitted my proposal to the 
leading bankers of New York. I have 
been advised by them that it will re- 
ceive their support, and that at my 
request they will assume the leader- 
ship in the formation of such an or- 
ganization. The members of the New 
York Clearing House Association have 
unanimously agreed to contribute their 
share by pledging $150,000,000, which 
is 2 per cent of their net demand and 
time deposits. I have been assured 
from other large centers, as far as I 
have been able to reach, of their sup- 
port also. 


8. Premier Laval of France is visiting 
the United States. It is iny purpose to 
discuss with him the question of such 
further arrangements as are imperative 
during the period of the depression in 
respect of intergovernmental debts. The 
policy of the American Government in 
this matter is well known and was set 
out by me in a public statement on June 
20, in announcing the American proposal 
for a year’s postponement of debt pay- 
ments. Our problem in this respect is 
one of such adjustment during the pe- 
riod of depression as will at the same 
time aid our own and world recovery. 
This being a subject first of negotiation 
with foreign governments was not sub- 
mitted for determination at this even- 
ing’s conference. 

9. The times call for unity of action 
on the part of our people. We have met 
with great difficulties not of our own 
making. It requires determination to 
overcome these difficulties and above 
all to restore and maintain confidence. 
Our people owe it not only to them- 
selves and in their own interest but 
they can by such an example of sta- 
bility and purpose give hope and confi- 
dence in our own country and to the 
rest of the world.” 


* * * 


I consider that it is in the national 
interest, including the interest of all 
individual banks and depositors, that 
all the banks of the country should 
support this movement to their full 
responsibility. It is a movement of 
national assurance and of unity of ac- 
tion in an American way to assist 
business, employment, and agriculture. 

2. On Sept. 8 I requested the gover- 
nors of the Federal reserve banks to 
endeavor to secure the cooperation of 
the bankers of their territory to make 


ing pronouncement in the press this morn- ! 


Credit Committee Named 


By New York Bankers 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ure by which it may promptly and effec- 
tively operate in various sections of the 
country. It is contemplated that there 
will be a board of directors of 12 members, 
one from each Federal reserve district, to | 
be selected by the organization committee. 

“All banks throughout the country will 
shortly be asked to participate in this un- 
dertaking by subscribing to the extent of 
2 per cent of their net demand and time 
deposits. 

“The members of the New York Clearing 
House Association have evidenced their 
unanimous support by agreeing to par- 
ticipate to the extent of $150,000,000. While 
the organization committee will issue the 
appropriate notices regarding the pro- 
cedure for filing subscriptions, neverthe- 
less any bank desiring to participate may 
immediately advise the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of its district of the 
amount of its subscription, this procedure 
will afford an immediate means by which 
all other banks may evidence their coop- 
eration pending the preparation of formal 
subscription blanks, which will be in the 
nature of an agreement to purchase de- 
bentures of the proposed corporation as 
and when funds are required. The or- 
ganization committee itself will from time 
to time make appropriate announcements 
of the progress of its work and define its 
procedure.” 


ing. I am confident that its effect will 
be far reaching and will do much to re- 
store the unconquerable faith of the 
American people.” 

John Darrouzth, Galveston, Tex.: 

“* * * T want to congratulate you upon 
your program and believe that if you can 
get the proper cooperation of the Demo- 
erats and Republicans that the-plan an- 
nceunced in the morning papers will bring 
this country out of the chaotic condi- 
tions and at an early date relieve the Na- 
tion of the much talked of depression.” 

J. H. Allen, of Des Moines, Iowa: 

“I believe that if the financial policy 
just announced by you is fully carried 
out the United States and the world will 
receive greater help than through any 
other plan proposed since the World War.” 

M. L. Brown, secretary-manager of the 
Fairmont Board of Commerce, Fairmont, 
W. Va.: 

“Accept congratulations on your plan 
to mobilize the banking resources of our 
country in the effort to assist business, 





Those Who Attended 


President’s Conference 


Thirty-six persons attended the Presi- 
dent’s conference at the White House the 
night of Oct. 6. They were: | 

Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the | 
Treasury; Ogden L. Mills, the Undersec- | 
retary of the Treasury; Eugene Meyer, | 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve | 
Board; Walter Newton, secretary toa the 
President. 

Republican Senators: Borah of Idaho; 
Watson of Indiana; Walcott of Connecti- 
cut; Bingham of Connecticut; Reed of 
Pennsylvania;’ Glenn of Illinois; Carey 
of Wyoming; Vandenberg of Michigan; 
Townsend of Delaware. 

Democratic Senators: Robinson of Ar- 
kansas; Harrison of Mississippi; King 
Utah; Swanson of Virginia; Wagner 
New York; Walsh of Montana; Glass 


Y.; Bacharach, of Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Aldrich, of Warwick, R. I.; McFadden, of 
Canton, Penn.; Treadway, of Stockbridge, 
Mass.; Luce, of Waltham, Mass.; Crow- | 
ther, of Sehenectady, N. Y.; Davenport, | 
of Clinton, N. Y. 


Democratic Representatives: Garner, of | 
Uvalde, Tex.; Crisp, of Americus, Ga.; | 
|Byrns, of Nashville, Tenn.; Brand, of 
Virginia. Athens, Ga.; McDuffie, of Monroeville, | 

Republican Representatives: Tilson of | Ala.; Stevenson, of Cheraw, S. C., and| 
New Haven, Conn.; Snell of Potsdam, N.' Goldsborough, of Denton, Md. 


Wake up your radio 











new tubes 
. If you havent had your tubes tested 


since Jast Columbus Day — since Jast 
October 12th—it’s almost asure bet that | 
your tubes are now asleep at the switch | 
—too worn out to do more than halfa 


American Nations 


Adoption of Gold Standard | 


after Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, had 
been granted permission to make a state- 
ment. 
by the group to speak in order to explain 
the procedure that had been taken by the 
International Chamber of Commerce at 
its last meeting in beginning a study of 
the silver question on a worldwide basis. 


ver discussion to the data that had been 
submitted to the plenary session, Oct. 6, 
by Prof. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Latin 


American speakers maintained, showed the 
necessity for immediate consideration by 
the several governments of the whole sil- 
ver question. 


|atics and Hispanic-American countries, he | 


|had nothing to gain by the movement it 


| opposed having his Government take the 


currency system is sound, is it not the 
|natural inference that it entertains some 
| fears? 





Finland has forbidden the purchase of ; 


| by 
| announcement 
State Oct. 7, 


the Bank of Finl 
by 
which 


Edward 
| partment today that 


stabilization of the 
of Finland issued a 
ding the purchase of 
less authorized by t 


Also Urged on Western) 
Countries at Pan Ameri-| 
can Commercial Congress 


conference, an imp 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


Senator King was given permission 


inability of the plen 


Much attenton was paid during the sil- 
floor of the 
could be aired,” 
a motion that 


an 


. : He asked the 
enable them to meet unnecessary and of the country be enlisted, I request American fiscal adviser, who had _ re-| section for discussion there. operators to consider the following 
unjustified drains. the governors of the Federal reserve counted conditions at some length in a There was no debate permitted in the | matters: 

This affects the conduct of banking banks in each district to secure the speech. These facts, most of the Latin} plenary session; the delegates wer: al- Ss. 


ticipating nations 
El Salvador Asks Stabilization 

The session of the group had just been 

called to order when the delegation from 

El Salvador was granted the floor for 


be referred to the 
tee, while the negat 


resentation of its proposal, which was|ing to the explanation given from the| the Sherman antitrust law it might be 
eed by Dr. N “a. Altamirano, who/| chair prior to the roll call which resulted| well to keep in mind that the Supreme 
|urged on the delegates that the neces-/| %S follows: Court of the United States has held that 
sity existed for adoption of some kind of Ayes—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Guate-;the mining of coal is not interstate busi- 


action that would serve to remove trade 


barriers which he said existed from main-;| Uruguay, and Vene 

tenance of two kinds of monies. Nays—Costa Rica, 
Dr. Altamirano maintained that. while} pf Salvador. 

gold monometallism achieved success be-| Wilts Pern and 

fore the World War to the predominance | voting, the former 


of industrial England and to the pre- 
dominance of the United States since 
that time, the world actually is divided 
into two great groups. Among the Asi- 


| delegate explained t 


{the discussion was 
There was no a 
declared, silver still circulates with its | Golombia, Ecuador, 
prestige undiminished. Consequently, he | or Bolivia. 

asserted, any solution of this conflict be-| At the conclusion 


tween the two grouns reduces itself to a|of Uruguay, the chairman, announced that | eral antitrust law, curtailment of produc- 


return of bimetallism. 
The 


|} he would request 


Salvadorean delegate 
in staying on a gold basis and that it 
| tions from several 

now seeks to initiate except that the na-| subject be taken up 
tion desires to, and believes it will aid|a thorough debate, 
human progress in this manner. committee recomme 
Mr. Crosby’s speech was in opposition | 
to the proposal which he construed to} 
mean that the United States would call 
the conference. Such a course to him was 
unthinkable. He said“he would have no 
objection should the United States par- 
ticipate in a discussion of the silver ques- 
tion at a conference of this character de- 
scribed in the resolution, but he strongly 


to which 


initiative. 

“There is a certain implication to be} 
drawn from such a course,” he went on,/} 
“especially, when it is one of the richest 
nations on earth. Should the United 
States take the lead at a time when its 


longer be 


We all know that the news from Finest in 
abroad is bad enough. Why add to it?” 

Mr. Crosby, who has served the United 
States as an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and one of its representatives or 
observers at many international confer- 
ences, was loathe to see the resolution 
adopted in its present form even with} 
the understanding that some nation other 
than the United States would issue the 
call. 

He called attention to what he regarded 


our New 


Name is 











WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 


HUMAN CONTACT? 





Tue cost of telephoning is as little as it 
can be made. Its value can be infinite. 

If it is worth your while to save time, 
to be in touch with people at a distance, 
to do business quickly, to keep in touch 
with friends and family —if such things 
have a value, the telephone holds limitless 
possibilities for you. 

It is the means of extending your per- 
sonality. Unlike commodities, telephone 
calls cannot be made wholesale. Each one 
is a personal service. Each goes when and 
where you wish. At your request you have 
five thousand or five million dollars’ worth 
of property at. your command, two or 
three people or perhaps a hundred attend- 
ing the wires along which your voice 
travels’ It is the work of the Bell System 


to do this well and cheaply. Its hundreds 





job. Wake up your reception, by putting 
in a set of new- RCA Radiotrons—the 
tubes in the red and black cartons— 
the tubes backed by an RCA guarantee! 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 
{A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary} 


RCA RADIOTRONS 











THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Finland Restricts Buying 


Silver Conference 


Of Foreign Exchange | 
| | 
R e © 0 m mended to | foreign exchange except when authorized 


The American Minister at Helsingfors, 
E. Brodie, reported to the De- 


maintenance of the gold standard and 


as a preconception of the work of such a 


the use of the word “remonetization” in 
the language of the resolution. | 


The plenary session in which the vote! operators held here Oct. 5 at the call of 
was taken to turn over the Cuban tariff! 
truce proposal to the Conference Commit- 
tee on Resolutions had resulted from the 


reach a conclusion on the proposal. There 
had been a demand in the previous ses-| 
sion that the subject be retained on the} 
conference “that the matter 


it be sent to a group or| 


lowed, however, to state their reasons for 
voting as they did in the roll call of par- 


supported the previous ruling of the chair- : . 
man of the conference that the subject | to meet and consider prices for their prod- 


subject for discussion on the floor accord- 
mala, Panama, Paraguay, United States, ; ness until it moves in such commerce. 
and Mexico.—4. 


|terested in the determination of where | Paid your employes and opposing wage re- 


explained | mittee to dispose of the project as ex- 
that his country had had notable success | peditiously as possible. 


ment, he said, was in response to sugges- | committees of operators from the States 





In Business today, a Name is an Asset only to the extent 
Captains of Industry in these times do not build on heritage. 
They direct their efforts to the development of Organizations 


capable of fully measuring up to the present ever advancing 
standards. Merchants now realize that inferior quality can no 


The Name A, Sulka & Company today stands for the Acme 
of Quality Merchandise because we constantly produce the 


Distinctive Requisites which are always properly priced. In 


we have developed a very Extensive Business with men who 
are accustomed to only the Best in Quaiity for which our 


as 
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General Meeting 
Of Coal Mining 
Interests Urged 








































































































































and, according to ah 
the Department of 
follows in full text: 


, with a view to the 


mark, the President 
proclamation forbid- 
foreign exchange un- 
he Bank of Finland. 


West Virginia Producers, at 
Conference, Decide to 
Ask Discussion by Inter- 
ests of Competitive States 


lication drawn from} 
CuarLeston, W. Va., Oct: 7. 
At a conference of West Virginia coal 


Governor William G. Conley it was decided 
\to seek a general conference of coal 
| operators from eight competitive States 
| to discuss stabilization of the industry. 

Governor Conley opened the conference 
| by suggesting that the industry could 
| better its own condition if closer coopera= 
tion could be obtained. 


ary session, Oct. 7, to 


d there was likewise 


Changes in Trust Laws 
Seating cas “1. On the modification of the Federal 
The affirmative vote) antitrust statute so as to permit operators 





resolutions commit-| uct that would give the operator a fair re- 
ive was to retain the| turn on his investment and the miner a 
living and surplus wage. In considering 


zuela—9. “2. On the curtailment of production in 
Dominican Republic, West Virginia and other States of the Ap- 

palachian area, how it might be accom- 
ned from plished and the competitive relationship 
] between these several States. 


“3. On the necessity of stabilizing wages 


Haiti refrai 
because its principa 
hat Cuba was not in- 


held. ductions.” 


nswer recorded from 


Resolution Adopted 
Honduras, Nicaragua, 


| The conference adopted a resolution ap- 
| proving Governor Conley’s suggestions and 
of the vote, J. Varela, | expressions upon modification of the Fed- 
the resolutions com-|tion in the competitive States, the pay- 
| ment of an adequate wage to those em- 
This announce-| ployed in the industry, and a meeting of 


delegations that the} of West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
in plenary session for| nessee, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
whatever may be the| Illinois to consider the problems of the 
ndations. coal industry. 





Value in a Name 


it represents Quality, regardless of past prestige. 


camouflaged by the veneer of a once famous name. 


Shirts, Neckwear, Hosiery, Robes and other most 


York, Chicago, London and Paris Establishments 


Internationally known. 


fe. Sulha & Company 





SEEK KECE- 


of thousands of trained workers must keep 
all of its 4000 million dollars’ worth of 
equipment ready for instant use. 

Here is a business run on the smallest 
margin of profit consistent with service, 
security and expansion. Its operation and 
maintenance have the benefit of the con- 
tinual research of the 5000 members of 
Bell Laboratories, the general and tech- 
nical staff work of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
the production economies effected by 
Western Electric. 

Every resource of the Bell System is 
devoted to making your service clear, 
quick and inexpensive. As new telephones 
are added, as improvements are made, 
you get constantly greater satisfaction 


and value. 
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Trade Conditions 
Marked by Slow 


Seasonal Gains 
Business in August Contin- 
ued ‘Extremely Dull,’ Ac- 
cording to Survey by| 
Commerce Department | 


Business continued “extremely dull” in 
August, the normal seasonal improvement} 
having been slow in developing, the De-| 
partment of Commerce announced Oct. 6| 
in the monthly survey of current business. 

Publication of the survey was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 7. The conclusion, cover- 
ing foreign trade, transportation, cOn-) 
struction, agriculture, the iron and steel | 
industry, chemical industries, automobile 


and rubber, textile industry, food indus-| 
tries, forest products and miscellaneous in- | 
dustries, follows in full text: 


Foreign Trade 


United States foreign trade during 
August fell off considerably, whereas the | 
usual trend at this season of the year is 
slightly upward. Merchandise exports | 
showed a drop of 9 per cent in value as| 
against a normal seasonal increase of 4 
per cent, while imports declined 5 per cent. | 
Average daily exports and _ imports 
amounted to $5,320,000>and $5,360,000, re- 
spectively. 

The balance of trade during August was 
“ynfavorable” to the amount of about $2,- 
000,000,000. Exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts tend downward during the Summer 
months, and although our exports during 
August of recent years have exceeded im- 
ports, the “favorable” balance, in general, 
has been comparatively small. In August 
of 1929 the excess of exports over imports 
amounted to only $11,000,000. Since 1921 
the value of merchandise imports has ex- 
ceeded that of exports in the following 
months: June, 1922; March, April, May 
and June, 1923; July, 1924; June, 1925; 
January, February, March and April, 1926; | 
and May, 1929. Net imports of gold dur- 
ing August, 1931, totaled $57,500,000. 

By comparison with the corresponding 

riod “of 1930, the 44 per cent reduction | 

the value of exports during August was | 
larger than any decrease recorded during | 
the preceding months of the year, while 
the recession of 24 per cent in the value 
of imports, although greater than in. July, 
was less than the average reduction for 
the period January through June. Smal- 
ler shipments of wheat and flour, raw cot- 
ton, iron and steel, copper, numerous 
classes of machinery, and automobiles, 
together with the sharp reduction in unit 
values (average prices) of practically all 
commodities, accounted primarily for the} 
decline in exports. 

Our quantity shipments of oil cake and| 
meal, fruits, canned salmon, vegetable oils, 
cotton-mill waste, power-driven metal- 
working machinery, sodium compounds | 
and carbon black were larger than in) 
August, 1930. As compare* with July, | 
1931, exports of wheat and flour, raw cot- | 
ton, and machinery decreased considerably | | 
in value, while harley, apples, canred and 
evaporated fruit, coal and coke, and pe-| 
troleum products showed increases. 


In import trade the low level of prices | 
was the primary factor in the drop in 
value as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930. Our quantity purchases of } 
crude rubber, coffee, sugar, cotton cloth, 
burlaps, hides and skins, and meats were | 
larger, and decreases shown for a number 
of commodities were compartively moder- 
ate. 

For the period January through August, | 
1931, the respective declines in exports) 
and imports on a volume basis as com- | 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1930 amounted to approximately 23 per | 
cent and 13 per cent. 





Transportation 


Movement of freight during August, as | 
reflected by the number of treight-car 
loadings, declined slightly more than the 
usual seasonal amount and the adjusted 
index of the Federal Reserve Board was 
5.3 per cent lower than in July. Average 
daily loadings during August were 21 per 
cent under August, 1930, and 34 per cent 
under August, 1929. During the first eight 
months of the year the average monthly 
loadings were 18 per cent under the same 
period in 1930 and 28 per cent under 1929. 


Average weekly merchandise loadings in 
less than carload lots during August de- 
creased slightly, whereas, a slight increase | 
is normal for this period. These loadings | 
were almost 10 per cent under August, | 
1930, and almost 19 per cent under August, 
1929. The average monthly loadings of 
merchandise for the first eight months of | 
the current year were 10 per cent under | 
the same period in 1930 and 15 per cent | 
under 1929. The livestock, coal and coke, | 
forest products, and ore commodity groups | 








recorded slight Increases in average weekly 
loadings as compared with July loadings. | 


A decrease in the movement of freight | 
has naturally been reflected in an in- 
creased number of idle freight cars. The| 
daily average number of surplus cars for | 
the last eight days of August was 33 per 
cent greater than reported for the same 
period in August last year and 262 per 
cent over 1929. The peak in the number 
of surplus freight cars in the present de- 
pression was recorded in December, 1930. 

Dividend payments of railroads during | 
August totaled $33,500,000, compared with 
$37,700,000 in August, 1930, and $37,600,- | 
000 in August, 1929. Payments of divi- 
dends by railroads during the first eight$ 
months of the year averaged $40,700,000) 
compared with $44,500,000 during the same! 
period in 1930, and $39,150,000 in 1929. 


The seasonal increase in inland water- 
way traffic which has been under way 


since the opening of Spring was extended | 
through August, but the August tonnage | 
passing through the Sault Ste. Marie) 


Canal was only 75 per cent of that re- 


ported for August last year and only 60) 


per cent of the 1929 tonnage. During 


the first eight months of the current year | 
the average monthly tonnage passing) 





through this canal was 42 per cent under | 


the same period last year and 54 per cent 
under 1929. Traffic through the Panama 
Canal increased during August with re- 


proceeds as follows: 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government . 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 


sources. The actual week for all items does not always ° 


end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 
In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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Contract awards exceeding $36,000,000] Eye, high sohent buliding, Pe a Clayton, | storm sewers, $45,958; White Plains, street im- 
for public and semipublic construction | concrete slab surfacing, §$1 
were awarded last week, according to re-| temodeling court house. | $30 000; 
ports to the Public Works Section of the c 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 


The number of projects was 484 in 38) 
States and the District of Columbia. 
summary of the awards was published in| transmission lines, $10,000, 
the issue of Oct. 6. Publication of the) electric distribution system, 
list of projects by States and localitie’| 


‘ i } ing, $20,000; North Bend, water works im- 1 : 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 7. It} provement, $30,000; Freemont, school ground, $15,000; Wingdale, hospital, 


mains and other construction, 


provements, $25,000 


CCT INCV.}DEC 
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"100 


constructing sidewalk, $202; Clay County, | Irvington, Fargo Lane reconstruction, $7,000, 
erecting air mail post office, $19,910. ei 


A\ Nebraska: Hastings, extending sewer main, 
| $9,000, well, $9,000, reconstructing 


New Jersey: Bound Brook, bridge. 
altering church, $6,000; Charlevoix, | Clark, paving work, $8,254; Fair Haven, curbs 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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| Lake and Saddle River, paving, $19,418; Atlan- avin 


+~ + + 


paving, $27,236, reconstructing park walk sys- 


New Undertakings Also Include Semipublic Projects, Ac- tem, $30,980; ‘Brooklyn, ‘schools No. 88 and| bd. paving 
cording to President’s Relief Group 


barn, silo and cow barn, $9,840; Pleasantville, 


Ardsley Park Roads reconstruction, $41,629, 


$5,000, improvement Ardsley Park sewer, $30,- 
| 000, improvements Ardsley Park water, $25,000, 
| reconstruction Peter Bont Road, $25,000; New| 


electric 


$19,200, transit shed, $280,000; Great Neck, 


sidewalks, $3,654; Bronx, School No. 36, $1,717, , $241,000 


Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 0-0-n- 
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of the Central Westchester Parkway, | in ipe, $45,509; 
| tic Counts. sour conepee Marans, 20.816. — ‘fiumbing system in num etetna eel I, ae Shaye” resurfacing d. $1,470: Centre ——— - a 7 Se Sees 
Sh t E d 36 M lli n in W eek New M Des M w um 00, eating system in numerou,/ Count D Coun: grain crops in m communities sed 
own O xcee l lo Ss }and gym, $14,100. buildings, $4,698, electrical system in sued vont Tg Rn ne et Re 


ous buildings, $4,167, undercrossing at Bedfor 


Road and Two River Bridges on the Saw Mill! high 
New York: Bronx, improving park, $95,547, | River Parkway, $111,430; Fishkill, paving road, Bh school, $168,335; Tren eegn Winghoek- 


ing storm sewer, $418,120; Clarks Summit, 
>. grading | paving, grading and drainage. $8.500: North | cluded farm help. 
ands 4 Wales, grade school, $5,000; Titusville. pav- | 


0! : - $13,714; oa 
and paving of portions of Wood 
| No. 162, $2,712; Memaroneck, street improve-| Park, $8,793; Kensico Plaza, electric lightin, i 
ments, $62,654; Mt. Pleasant, young stock Bronx Parkway extension, $4,735; Mount re DE Gne Gaining, 04.941; Mercer County, 
non, additional grading on Cross Count 
suction well and reservoir, $27,800; Ridgewood, | Parkway between Geamans Avenue and North 
field house, $13,300; Walden, sanitary and; Fulton Avenue, $5,013; New Rochelle, paving H 
County Road No. 101, $227,000; Niagara Falls,| House, $4,000; Providence, sewer, $244,500 
Marshfield, | provement, $139,220; Cayuga, beach improve- sanitary sewers and water main, $4448, Phoe- 3 q 
University | ments, $31,625; Hempstead, paving, $34,678; | nix, water supply, $34,700; Rye, furnishing, de- South Dakota: Sioux Falls, additions to 
sand Gosies mane bere re yy ee — eee $157,597; Milbank, post 
one Groin at Rye Beac yra- | Office, Aberdeen, paving, graveélin 
Montana: Billings, rebuilding and enlarg- | 7potlen roads, $12,000, Midland Avenue, $84,-| cuse, addition to police precinct No. 4, $1,-| curbing and grading, $14,759. . 
ing reservoir fencing, $30,000; water works im- mprovements Hudson View Park roads,| 319; Dutchess County, 4 bridges, $33,197; 
; Westchester County, paving County Road No. 
ae -B Halstead Avenue, $139,000, electric light+ Sunday 
| Castie-Chappequa, highways, $100,000. ‘Utien, ng on Cross County Parkway, $22,319, County) school, Shady Grove, $2,500, school, Rocky 


Point, $2,500; Bon Aqua, school, $2,000; Mem- i 
phis, ‘erecting office buliding. 132.810: Knox. |Pension of petroleum production in the 


ville, — educational building, $300,000; 


Road No. 81 
reconstructing | , Bee 1 ‘ 
$20.00. water | Paving, $140,000, sewers, $230,000. creeks and | Peck's 


mains, $20,000, water and light service build- 


Land’ Road, $37,000, paving’ Purdy's 
| n ad, : . avin, urdy’s 
| culverts, $36,000, playgrounds, $17,000, side-| Gordon’s Cors. Pt. II, $140,000, Moavies Purdy’s 
| Walks, $6,000; West Hempstead, improving| Gordon's Cors. Pt. I, $26,000. paving Mead’s 


paving, water | $2,948,742: Albany, dredging. sheds, railroad, | $9500, nontig Hovion Bucets: 


$123,163; Mc-| sewer and water lines, $150,000, warehouse, 
Michigan: Houghton, garage, $6,000; Elis-| COOK, paving and street improvement, $20,000. ! $125 000, locomotives, $63,400 


worth, decorating interior of schools, $290; | a 

Grand Rapids, Civic Auditorium, $100,000, | 

spect to July but was materially under | ener $435,000, paving and widening, $13,700; 
a 


County Road No. 127, McLean Avenue 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 3 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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graveling, $690, three bridges, $6,354. 
-~ + + 


River Road, Knox County. grade school, $1,111. 


$40,000. 


South Carolina: Clinton, church, $6,000 


Weber County, Roy Elem School, 





Many Industries 


Show Surplus of 
_ Labor for Month 


Employment Situation for 
August Unchanged in 
Most States, According to 
Labor Department 


Activity in many major industries con- 
tinued on a curtailed basis in August, ac- 
cording to the monthly survey of States 
by the Employment Service, Department 
of Labor. Harvesting of crops provided 


additional work in some sections. (The 
Service’s synopsis. of conditions was printed 
in the issue of Oct. 1 and the review by 
States was begun in the issue of Oct. 2 
and continued Oct. 3,5,6 and 7.) The re- 
| view proceeds in full text as follows: 


| 

North Carolina : 

| Manufacturing activity and employment 
| in @ number of the major industries con- 
| tinued an a restricted basis during August. 
| Close to normal schedules and forces ob- 
|tained in several tobacco factories. Sev 


| eral knitting and hosiery mills reported 
| fairly satisfactory operations. The fer- 
| tilizer plants closed their seasonal runs, 
| but retained in most instances skeleton 
|crews to effect plant and machinery re- 
|pairs. Curtailed schedules prevailed in a 
number of textile mills and wodworking 
plants. Due to the seasonal closing of the 
|Summer resorts many male and female 
| workers were released; however, many of 
| these were being absorbed in their home 
| communities. Building was of fair volume 
jin many localities and included the erec- 
tion of factory structures and residences. 
Highway construction and the laying of 
natural-gas lines continued to employ a 
large number of men. Additional workers 
will be employed on a new highway project 
soon to be started at an approximate cost 
of $273,555. The near completion of har- 
vesting some of the crops released many 
farm laborers. The surplus of labor ap- 
parent in the larger cities embraced fac- 
| tory hands, building-trades men, unskilled 
| laborers, and farm help. 


North Dakota 


A seasonal increase in agricultural em- 
ployment occurred during August, caused 
by the demand for help for the harvest- 
ing of wheat and other small grains. This 
demand absorbed practically all labor de< 


pending upon this form of employment, 
Early potato digging provided work for a 
number of men, and this will increase in 
September. There was some decrease in 
the volume of employment in lignite-coal > 
mining. Building, including a $43,269 Fed- 
eral structure at St. John and a $67,750 
Federal building at Pembina, increased 
slightly, with an ample supply of building 
| craftsmen available in all localities. Ad- 
| ditional State and Federal-aid highway 
projects were started, totaling $242,637 in 
cost, which with former contracts under 
way gave employment to many men. Rail< 
road repair shops and engine houses op-= 
erated with curtailed forces and reduced 
| working hours; however, no noticeable 
| changes were recorded in the transporta- 
tion department or among the clerical 
| workers, Restricted-produg@ion schedules 
continued in the metal-culvert, brick and 
tile plants and candy factories. Normal 
forces for this time of the year were re« 
| ported at work in bakeries, biscuit facto< 
| Ties, public-utility concerns, oil and auto- 
| mobile distributing agencies, wholesale and 
retail establishments, and creameries, 
Part-time schedules prevailed in printing 
| establishments. Slight’ seasonal increases 
were noted in the flour-milling industry 
;}and meat-packing houses, while curtailed 
operations obtained in farm-implement 
distributing’ concerns and lumberyards, 
Very little improvement was noted in the 
| demand for office help. 


Ohio 
While some improvement was noted ing 
| several of the major industries throughout 
the State during August, restricted-pro< 
| duction schedules generally obtained and 


in some instances forces were reduced, 
| The iron and steel industry continued on 
| @ greatly curtailed basis, affecting thou- 
sands of workers. Although no marked 
| fluctuation occurred in the bituminous coal 
| industry, indications pointed to tmcreased 
| activities during September. Production 
| and employment improved in the rubber 
industry, particularly in the tire estab- 
lishments. With few exceptions the clay 
products plants operated on greatly re- 
Stricted schedules. Full-time operations 
| Obtained in several wax-paper plants and 
|in a number of glass products factories, 
No improvement as registered in the 
| automotive industry and a large surplus 
|of these workers prevailed. Seasonal ac- 
| tivity and employment, which absorbed a 
| large number of male and female hands, 
| Obtained in the canning industry. While 
;@ fair volume of building progressed in 
| many localities, it was not sufficient to 
engage all of the resident craftsmen, 





e 0; Rahway, highway bridge, $1,500; Ridge- | way extension from Kitchawan Road north | resurfaci : - y i y 
Contracts Awarded for Public Works | Reta Park, paving shoulder, $10,488; Woodcliff | to Croton Lake, $126,578, fine grading and Doct elieine at tide Peeceohie ne. | erway continued to furnish employment 


ing school building, $1,116; Philadelphia, lay- | 
Son’ arada tanadh 408.t0b: to a large number of laborers. The near 


Johnson's Mill Bridge No. 11, $26,750; Lacka-| many agfiricultural workers. The unem- 
wanna County, highway bridge, $3,942; Muncy, 


ployment apparent in nearly all localitiees 
| embraced practically all trades and in- P 


Oklahoma 


While the majority of the manufactur- 


Rhode Island: Newport, altering Old State | ing plants throughout the State were in 


operation during August, restricted pro- 
duction schedules and curtailed forces 
obtained in many instances. A number 
of manufacturing concerns provided em- 
ployment on a rotative basis ranging 


Tennessee: Memphis, alterations to grade | {from two to three days a week. Part-time 
schoo! cafeteria, $5.000; Nashville, church ang | Operations in the oil-refining establish- 
school, $40,320; Putnam County, 


ments were due largely to lack of raw 
material, following the temporary sus- 


fields which released a large number of 
| workers. Indications were that increased 


paving Houton Street, $53,000, paving| _ Texas: Beaumont, repairing warehouse. ¢1,- | activity would occur in this industry early 

Bridge | 500: Houston, church, $25,000; Duncan Field. 

» lumber carriers, $295,000, paving County Road No. 103, $239,-| ¢mginecring shops, $440,000; Texarkana, church | 
No. 102, $137,000, No. 101, $288,000, No. 96,| ®Nd Sunday school, $77,000. 

$52,444: grading and retaining wall, $15,000; Malverne, $26 000, No. . 93, $203,000, No. 89, $184,000, No. Utah: 


|in September, when many furloughed em- 
ployes would be recalled. The cotton gins 
;}and cottonseed-oil mills that were sea- 
}sonally closed will again become active 





August, 1930, and August, 1929. water main. $3,000; Muskegon, paving, $28,028; | and sidewalks, $1,675: Leonia, alterations to | Seer ee erat, “enntnes New ‘York ity, ++ + Frese emt. curb and Gutter, $5,000; | during the next 30 days, giving employ- 
. laying water main, $4,400; Kent| borough garage, $12.223; Monmouth County, | ments, $2,004; Rosedale, School No. 138, Pist,- North Carolina: Kings Mountain, Sunday Near furnishing and piacin Tipeep Cape}ment to many laborers. Building pro- 
Construction paving, $81,000; Bay City, water mains | bg Be Sg By Ba Amenia, paving road project No. 17, $40,- echeel, $5,000; Raleigh, cat, office. 174; Al-| 9 288. BE SAS Rinne COP SONS, | gressed in fair ee in a number of 
jin Green Avenue addition, $2,000, water main, : ‘ » $279,000, rson, | 299; Bronxville, construction of bridges, | exander, grade school, $35,000; Hiddenite, ad- *Washin ton: Ariel, a .|communities but was inadequate to en- 

The total volume of contracts awarded Cottage Grove Beach, $12,280. Union Avenue, $61,544; Bloomfield, Baldwin | $175,000, $70,000, $60,000 and $60,000, oe dition to Hiddenite High School, $6,000. s ddition to teachers’ cot q 


continued to decline in August, although | 


of the country registered a slight increase. 
Both residential building and that of} 


public works and utilities followed the} pete. 


downward trend. The seasonal slackening 
in demand for building materials was re- 


flooring and common brick and the de- 
cline in the production of cement. Al- 
though construction costs as a whole de- 


Minnesota: Minneapolis, sewers, $700,000, | tie patinn Oreste tan West Street, $11,- 
. paving streets. $1,000,000, paving curb and} . ’ erloo errace, nC 
mers construction in several sections $100,000. paving sidewalks, $75,000, | Wright Field, $25,000, grading Hoover Field, | Jefferson Valley Road Bridge, 
grading street, $200,000, water mains, $200,- | $6,000, sewer system, Hoover 
000, bridges, $69,000, Bassets Creek covering’| fence. Hoover Field. $4,300, 
street mammtenance. $700,000, sprin-| Street, $600, Elston Street sewer. 
and oiling streets, $300,000, repairing | brant Avenue sewer, $2,500, cleaning brooks, 
$260,000, sewer maintenance, $95.0 $2,732; Livingston, widen and straighten high- 





clined from July, building-material prices | Creek west of Humboldt, $42.021, grading mu-| Ways, $82,539, dredging in 


oi frame-house construction showed a 
slight upturn. 


of building contracts awarded was 9.5 per | 


cent less than in July, while the value 


fell off 18.5 per cent. As compared with | Excelsior, 
August, 1930, the declines were 23 and 33) 


| Field, $65,640, Gladstone, 


nicipal airport, $84,930, grading and dredging | $42,000, wire fence at new 
Hiawatha Park, $123,968, grading, concrete and 
. Minnehaha’ Creek, $73,905, concrete| Clifton, Athenia storm drain, 
The number of square feet of all types|and beach lighting, Lake Nokomis, $29,145,| ington Avenue sewer, $3,000, paving Hudson 
concrete and lighting, Pershing) Street, $5,000, paving southwest curb, Burgh 
remodeling school,| Avenue, $2,000, and Lisbon 
Waseca County, rural school, $3,000;| storm sewer, Sisco Place, $2,000; 
water main, $4,160 York, road work $130,000; 

Coiumbia, sewer $694, sewer,| church, $160,000; Jersey City, 


Field, $3,000, 


$40,000, Wash- 


, bridge, $25,000, path and river bridge, 
» Srading | $25,000, Tarrytown Road bridge, $100,000. | School, 


r, Martin | 900, electtic lighting system, $95,000, pav-|eling schools, 
$600, Gara-| ing, $47,300, paving, $189,000, lighting ‘system | school, 


Parkway Extension, $190,000, paving the Bronx Ohio: 





Parkway from Chappaqua to Mouht Kisco, 


Parkway from the Broad 


Crompond | Dickey County. 


on Croton Lake Bridge, $5,000, paving Bronx | Steele County, school, $10,000 


Holmes County, graveling Road No. 
| repairing curb and gutters, $15,000, arr! way, $13,198: Metuchen, paving curb and gut- | parkway, $221,000, electric lighting system on | 106, $1,062; 


fiected in the smaller shipments of maple | bridge, $70,000, improving Folwell Park, $1,664,| ter and sidewalks, $1,600: New Lisbon, barn 
grading Godfrey Road, $494; grading Kee-| and potato bins, $1,798; Spring Lake Heights, | 
waydin Field, $9,202, grading Lynnhurst Field,| water mains, $100,000, road construction, $5,- | 
$2, grading Minnehaha Parkway, $2,627,| 800; Camden, transit shed and 
roof, Nicollet Field, $1,144, grading Minnehaha | ances, $82,491, railroad tracks, 


Bronx Parkway, $100,000, electric lighting sys-| No. 83, $972; 


c paving Central Westchester Parkway, $131,000, | grounds 
appurten- | paving Saw Mill Parkway, $191,000, grading 


concrete road- | - 
Delaware River, and drainage of Saw Mill River Parkway, $158, 


terminal, $2,119, 
maintenance work at port district, 


County, 


Z “ Se aan Animore, senior high school, 
West New| bridge, $69,115, grading and drainage of Saw) $588,511: 

Orange, | Mill River Parkway from Yonkers to the New| Ford City, 
church, $150,- | York City line, $139,595, plumbing system in| Muncy, 


Blair County, deflector wall. $698; | building and 


iring pene. 
Harmony, additio on to school, 


lant, $1,080; 
; Lakamas, 
Oklahoma: Seminole County, rural school,| improving old building, $1, 200: Lake City, 

$15,000; | $212,000, grading and paving of Cross County $30.672; Wweurixe, court house and jail, $41,- | building, $34,000; Lake Forest Park, addition| While there was some increase in activi- 
reet Viaduct to olse y 


tagé,~$200; Bremerton, conversion of old | 2 ildi 
North Dakota: Cavalier County, Waterloo| into cafeteria and manual arts department, Re os Se eee eee 
$3,937, new school at Harvey, $4,000; | also addition to grade building. $17, 


two ‘school buildings, $5,400; | Bryant, improvements to school, $1,000: 
| Street Bridge and River Bridge T3, $150,- | Pembina County, rural school, $3,000, remod- | Chelan, building and addition to old building, | Semiskilled workers. An excess of agri- 
$2,500; Sheridan County, rural | $25,000; Chinook, building, $225; Darrington’ 
» repairing four schools, $2,800; | repairs to school, $800; Delphi, improvement to 
E old building, $1,500; East Wenatchee, addi- 
tion to school, $50,000; Eatonville, auditorium | absorbed in cotton picking soon to be un- 
ee ee eens meee siserations. 1$10,000; Eamonds, repairs, altera-|der way. While unemployment was ap- 
ontgomery nty, replacing ns to schoo! ntiat, additions to! t 
tem on Central Westchester Parkway, $22,000,| Bridge No. 215, $5,438: Cleveland, improving | old building, $35,000; Everett, repairing buuid- | Engaged in the = — —— er 
of new Marine Hospital, $39,652; | ing, $1,950; Fall City, constructing new gym, | °@&8 y ana agricul- 

indly, sewage disposal plant, $350,000; Green | $22,000; Plorence. repairing school, $500; Fri. | tural fields predominated. 

various buildings, $182,500; Loveland, | day Harbor, 
000, grading and drainage of Saw Mill River} high school, $10,500. 


| Highway construction continued to pro- 
vide employment to many unskilled and 


; cultural help was apparent in most sec- 
|} tions, but this is expected to be largely 


Oregon 


Sanitary sewer, $55,000, sew-| to school, $22,000; Lake Stevens, furnace,| ties in several of the major industries, a 


the Hutchinson River Parkway, $158,365, grad-| age disposal p plat. $91,863; Tulsa, concrete via- | $800; Lakewood, rebuilding furnace, $600; 
, ing and paving Central Westchester Parkway | duct, $100, 
Street, $1,500,/ through the former McLean estate, $32,294, 


per cent, respectively. Over the eight- | $1 332, paving McBain Street, $6,077; Warrens-| 000; Hawthorne, church, $160,000; Audubon,| the golf house and caddy shelter at Saxons|delphia, junior high school, $1,021, 155: Pitts- | plant, $2,500; Peshastin, building, 


| = month period of 1931 the floor space and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


bridge, $3,888, repairing pavement; $243,| resurfacing streets, $50,000, 
improving parks, $210; St. Louis County, im-| lights, $2,000; Hohokus, widening highway, 
pre sore streets, $56,518, grading and pav 


5} 06-153; Newark, grading, paving, 
improvement to street, $21,330; Blue! 571; North Haledon, paving Boat Street, §1,- 


changing traffic | Woods Park, $2,856, heating system in Saxon/| burgh, church, 

| Woods Golf House, $1,224 and electrical sys-| 000,000; State 
building, $500,000, Home Economics Building, 
$49,023, ona and paving of Bronx Park- $255,000; Butler, sewer, $3,300; Clifton Heights, 





etc., $6,-' tem, $2,324, overcrossing at Crompond Road, 








liege. Dairy and creamery | tle, Loyal Heights Building, $140, 


Lyle, building, $2,000; Malaga. building, $35,- 
000: igintent building, 520/000: Maple Falls,| Umber of localities, particularly notice- # 
$10,000; Marysville, high | able among lumber workers and building- 
improving power plant, $53,256; | school, $78,000; sy school, $300; Olegna, 
sanitary sewer system, $38,129; Phila- | Play shed, $245; Olympia, improving ess one 





general surplus. of labor obtained in a 


trades men. Seasonal operations were 
started in the fruit and vegetable canneries 





arish house and rectory, $3,- | Plainview, improving old building, $500; Seat-| throughout the State, providing employ- 
B , Washing-/ ment for approximately. 7,600 men and 


[Conpinued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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| by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con- 


| ended Sept. 26. Two of the new disputes | 
| were adjusted, while settlements were also | 








: ‘ | Mo.—Strike of : 
Nine Labor Controversies | cut 25 per cent san 


Are Settled During Week | Prudential Life Building, Newark, N. J 


Strike of 475 laborers; pending; asked increase 
of $2 per day to $10. 
Eleven new labor disputes were sub-| Western Ohio Railway Co., 

mitted to the Department of Labor for| ber of employes; pending; company refused 
settlement during the week ended Oct. 3,| *° Confer with employes. 

: Building Trades, Locust Gap, Pa.—Contro- 
a decrease of 10 from the preceding week, | versy with an unreported number of car- 
according to information made available 


pending; 


| penters; pending; asked conference with em- 
| ployers. 

_ Fal . Agriculture Building, Washington, D. C.— 
ciliation Service. 2 | Controversy with 25 glaziers; pending; dispute 

Only four of the new cases were caused aaa pg el ti 
at least partially by wage disputes - ce Bullding, Sout end, Ind.— 

“ ee 3° ° ;| Controversy with an unreported number of 
whereas 13 were in this class in the week | laborers; pending; prevailing wage rates. 

Two Tanneries, Philadelphia, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of leather 
— pending; proposed 10 per cent wage 
cut. 

Textile Trades, Lawrence, Mass.—Threatened 
strike of an unreported number of textile 
workers; pending; wages cut 10 per cent. 

Remington-Rand Co., Ilion, N. Y.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of metal 
workers; pending; wages cut 15 per cent. 
Office Building, White Plains, N. Y.—Strike 

73 hoisting engineers; adjusted; asked 


made in seven disagreements formerly | 
brought before the Department. 

There were 50 strikes and 25 contro- | 
versies awaiting action of the Department | 
at the close of last week, according to} 
Mr. Kerwin, who supplied the following | 
list of new disputes: 


Western Coal and Mining Co., Lexington, | of 


wages | 


Wapakoneta, | 
Ohio.—Controversy with an unreported num- | 


| necticut, A 
|bama, Virginia, Arkansas, Florida, Louisi- 


| been set in October. 


ture of 106 degrees reached Sept. 27 at} 


Weather for September 
Was Abnormally Warm | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, | 
Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Tennes- | 
see, Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, Con-| 
North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 


ana, Texas, and Arizona. At Minneapolis 
on Sept. 10 the temperature equaled the) 
highest ever recorded there for any date. 

Three more such records already have} 
The records “for so} 
late in the season,” as defined at the Bu-| 
reau, mean, for instance, that the tempera- | 


guaranty of 3 days’ pay re ron on $15.40; | 
s of adjustment not yet received. | 
““Tett, ine Oe Island City, N. ¥.—Contro- | 
versy with 3,000 candy workers; adjusted; | 
hours increased from 48 to 60 per week; com- 
promised on 54 hours for men, 511, f 
women, no increase in wages. 
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Phoenix, Ariz., is the highest ever re-| 
corded there on Sept. 27 or any later date) 
in any year. | 

A statement by the Bureau summarizing 
September weather follows in full text: | 

September was abnormally warm every- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains, except | 
in some extreme southern and extreme! 
northeastern localities where the monthly 
means were near normal. In general, the 
temperatures averaged from 4 degrees to 
as much as 10 degrees higher than normal, | 
the area between the Mississippi River | 
and Rocky Mountains having the largest 


| departures. 


West of the Rockles, the month had 
seasonable temperatures, but with a tend- 
ency to slightly above normal, except in 
some Pacific Coast districts where a few 
stations reported deficiences of 1 degree. 


In fact, for the entire country, only four | 


first-order Weather Bureau _ stations 


showed below-normal temperatures. 
Previous maxima for September were 

equaled, or broken, in many places from 

the northern Great Plains eastward, with 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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j 
104 degrees reported as far north as Minne= 
apolis. When the entire country is con= 


sidered, it was the warmest September of 
record. Other notably warm Septembers 
occurred in 1897, 1922, and 1927. 


The weather this year, so far, has had 
a decided tendency to abnormal warmth. 
January, February, June, July, and Sep- 
tember were markedly warmer than nor- 
mal throughout practically the entire 
country, while the only months decidedly 
cool over large areas were March and 
May; the other two, April and August, 
had in general, close to normal warmth. 

Statistics on the percentage of normal 
precipitation for September indicate 


}/marked contrasts between the northern 


and the southern States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, but with decided dryness in 
the western Great Plains extending well 
northward. North of the Ohio and lower 
Missouri rivers there was more than nor- 
mal rainfall, with some sections having 


|from 50 to 100 per cent above the usual 


amount for this month. 





Oh! You Luchy Tab-!! 


F CELLOPHANE 
Ever Right 





HUMIDOR 


e o te 
‘ « western Cotton Belt. There are further | 
Work on Farms indications of variable progress in pick- 
ing and ginning, with advance fair to very 
good in some sections. but, despite the un- | 
usually favorable weather, rather slow in| 
Is Advanced b |}@ great many other places, principally 
y | because of economic conditions. 
| Pastures Need Rain 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Except in the 
hnusua armt | southern Rocky Mountain States, the Lake 
region, the upper Mississippi Valley, and | 
locally eet a eee and ranges are | 
. - a" 4 in general need of rain, with water short- | 
Rainfall During Week Light age especially acute in the Southeast and | 
i pe . parts of the Far West. Livestock are still | 
With Soil Still Too Dry holding up well, however, with transfer 
F Pl ° ° S to Winter ranges begun. 
or owing mM SOmMeE Truck needs additional moisture 
throughout the South from Texas to Vir- | 
Areas, Says Bureau ginia, but elsewhere conditions were | 
, Stan tate eke ea | largely satisfactory. Sugar beet digging 
Continuance of abnormally warm, sum- | js advancing favorably under good weather 
mery weather marked the last week, with | conditions. Sugar cane needs rain. To- 
conditions usually favorable for outdoor! bacco is practically all housed. Fruit | 
‘farm work, the Weather Bureau, Depart-| harvest continues in the later districts; | 
ment of Agriculture, stated Oct. 7 in its) citrus are doing well. 
weekly review of weather and crop con-| 
ditions. Rain is needed in most of the} - 
Southwest to place the ground in condi- 
tion for seeding Winter wheat, the Bureau 
said, but in eastern Kansas much wheat 
already has come up to a good stand. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Following the unprecedentedly warm 
September, temperatures so far in Octo- 
ber have continued abnormally high. 
The means for the week ended Oct. 6 
were again above normal in practically 
all sections of the country, with the plus 
departures remarkably large in the North- 
@™n States and interior valleys. As during 
September, the relatively warmest weather 
occurred in the area between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains, with 
e ¢@ some stations reporting an average daily 
excess in temperature as great as 12 de- 
grees. In the more southern States, as 
in several recent weeks, temperatures were 
more seasonable; also in north Pacific dis- 
tricts. 
Rainfall Light 
In addition to being unusually warm, the 
week was remarkably dry. There were 
widely-scattered local showers in the Lake 
region, at a few points in the interior 
valleys, and in parts of the extreme South, 
but elsewhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was practically rainless. 
Some southern Rocky Mountain sections 
had good rains, and showers occurred in 
the Pacific Northwest, but elsewhere west ° 
of the Rackies it was likewise dry, 
The summerlike warmth and rather 
general absence of rainfall made,an ideal 
week for seasonal farm work, except for 
plowing in some areas where it is still 
too dry. The present situation with re- 
gard to soil moisture shows decided con- 
trasts in different sections of the country, 
especially between the North and the 
South. With the exception of some local | 
dryness in the immediate Ohio Valley, a 
large area, comprising the Central-North- 
ern States, extending from Kentucky, 
Missouri, and the eastern half of Kansas 
northward, has sufficient moisture for 
F @ present needs. In some southern parts of 


this area, however, pasture lands need 
more rain, and in portions of Kentucky, 
, @ southern Indiana, and southern Illinois 
moisture is desired for plowing. In gen- 
eral, this entire area is in satisfactory 
condition as regards the weather factor, 
with pastures reported the best of the 
season in some sections. 
° Moisture Needed 

The Southern States are in a very much 
less favorable situation. September was 
extremely dry and mostly warm, and the 
past week practically rainless, except in 
a few localities. Moisture is badly needed 
nearly everywhere for late crops, pastures, 
and plowing, though showers were helpful 
locally in the lower Mississippi Valley and 
southern Florida. The Atlantic Coast 
States are also beginning to need rain, as 
a general rule, but less acutely. The late- 
ness of the Fall is especially favorable in 
the Northwest, where Summer drought 
was severe, while rains during the week 
in the North Pacific States were helpful, 
especially in the Winter grain areas, but 
more is needed. The lack of Fall rains is 
retarding preparation for seeding in Cali- 
fornia, and in the Great Basin there is 
but little change in the drought situation. 

Small Grains.—It is still too dry for 
Winter wheat seeding in western Kansas 
and most of the Southwest, especially in 
Oklahoma where planting in dry soil con- 
tinues. Moisture is also needed in scat- 
tered areas of Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
but throughout these States the previous 

@rains were of benefit. In Kansas sowing 
progressed rapidly, with half to three- 
fourths done and much up to good stands 
in the east. The situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged in the Ohio Valley and 
the Southeast, with the weather favorable 
in the former area and continued dryness 
unfavorable in the latter. Rains were 
helpful in parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
with some further seeding possible, but 
moisture is still needed. 

Corn.—The weather was favorable for 
drying out corn rather generally through- 
out the belt, except in some upper Mis- 
Sissippi Valley sections, especially Iowa 
where it dried rather slowly because of 
moist soil. Some husking was done in 
nearly all of the .corn States, but it is 
too moist for safe cribbing in Iowa. 

Cotton.—With warm, sunshiny weather, 
and nearly an entire absence of rainfall, 
cotton continued to open rapidly in all 
parts of the belt. There were some fur- 
ther complaints of premature opening in 
northern sections, especialy in the north- 


Wheat Stocks Lower 


Ashore and Afloat 


Commercial Supplies of Corn 
Higher for Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat, barley, and 
flax in store and afloat at the principal 
United States markets Oct. 3 were smaller 
than Sept. 26, while stocks of corn, oats, 
and rye were larger, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Oct. 7. Grain stocks 
Oct. 3 and Sept. 26, respectively, were 
reported as follows by the Department, in 
bushels: , 

Wheat, 256,740,000 and 257,180,000; corn, 
5,598,000 and 5,258,000; oats, 17,380,000 and 
16,951,000; rye, 10,097,000 and 9,584,000; 
barley, 7,211,000 and 7,265,000; flax, 1,384,- 
000 and 1,429,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 220,600,000; corn, 4,855,000; 
oats, 32,928,000; rye, 17,302,000; barley, 16,- 
084,000; flax, 2,330,000. 

There were also 9,116,000 bushels of Ca- 
nadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Oct. 3, compared to 7,245,- 
000 Sept. 26 and 17,765,000 a year ago; 
and there were 32,511,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Oct. 3, compared to 
32,266,000 Sept. 26 and 5,578,000 a year ago. 


New Building Projects 
In Excess of 36 Millions 
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ton alterations, $35,000, addition Madison 
School, $40,000, addition to Bryant School, 
$120,000; Startup, repairing school, $600; Sul- 
tan, improving school, $1,200; Swans Trail, 
painting, $500; Underwood, new gym, $4,000; 
Vancouver, alteration of administration build- 
ing, $4,500; Vaughn, high school unit, $4,000; 
Woodland, garage and woodshed, $500. 

West Virginia: Huntington, grading, exca- 
vating and draining, $24,782; Parkersburg, 
three fire engine stations, $60,000; Clarksburg, 
country club and golf course, $25,000. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, storm sewer, $6,000; 
Camp Williams, administration building, $4,- 
200, mess hall and kitchen, $2,800. officers’ 
bath house, $3,000; Fond du Lac, alterations 
to Elks Club, $6,000; Kewaskim, church, $18,- 
000; Oshkosh remodeling armory, $5,800; 
Whitefish Bay, water mains, $860; Outagamie 
County, paving, $9,000; Gresham. hydraulic 
plant, $25,000; Tomah, shop. $18,000; Mara- 
thon County, two-room addition to school, 
$10,443, 
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New Tax Appeal — 
System Operating: 


In Massachusetts 


Chairman Holmes, of Board, 
Reviews Its Functions in) 
Providing Remedies to} 
Aggrieved Taxpayers 


Chairman, Board of Tax Appeals, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts has recently established | 
and now has in full-time operation an) 
entirely new system of appeal in all tax | 
matters. It ought not to be necessary to 
state that the new plan was adopted 
after long deliberation and after the 
merits and demerits of various schemes 
had been carefully studied. | 

Obviously no taxing system, good or 
bad, is complete without adequate rem- | 
edies, whereby an aggrieved taxpayer may 
test his real or fancied objections to the 
administration of the system. To be 
sure, our Massachusetts courts have from 
time to time declared our existing rem- 
edies to be amply sufficient. In Welch v.| 
Boston, 208 Mass. 328, the court said 
“Remedies are provided for those who 
are compelled to pay taxes illegally as- 
sessed which are direct and adequate.” | 

Notwithstanding these declarations, tax) 
“commissions and tax officials have often! 
called to the attention of our Legisla- | 
tures certain lapses in our statutes which 
apparently worked to the disadvantage | 
‘of the taxpayer, and our lawmakers have 
usually been quick to respond with addi- 
tional remedial legislation. 

Administrative Board 

The creation of the Massachusetts 
Board of Tax Appeals is their latest re- 
sponse to recommendations of two differ- | 
ent tax commissions which had the mat- | 
ter in review for more than three years. | 

The Massachusetts Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is an administrative board, having | 
many of the attributes of a court, com- | 
posed of three members appointed by 
the Governor, who also designates one) 
member as chairman. 

The term of office of each member will | 
eventually be six years. The board has 
jurisdiction to decide appeals in some 27} 
varieties of cases specifically set forth in 
our statutes. Most of these jurisdictional 
matters naturally arise from decisions of 
the Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation, but many of them will never 
cause an appeal to be brought before 
the board. 

They are apparently included through 
a precautionary desire to provide reme- 
dies in all tax matters. Most of the 
appeals from the Commissioner's decisions 
will relate to income, corporation, and 
inheritance taxes. Twenty-three of such 
cases have already been heard and de- 
cided by the board, and 36 others are 
pending. 


By Alexander Holmes, 
| 


Local Property Taxes 

The greatest number of cases that will 
come before the board, at least in the 
immediate future, will be those involving 
local property taxes. 

The procedure under former statutes, 
now repealed, was somewhat different in 
respect to income tax apeals from that 
pursued by the aggrieved corporation tax- 
payer. 

In income tax cases an appeal might 
be had either to the old board of appeal or 
to our superior court sitting without jury, 
either remedy being exclusive. In corpora- 
tion tax cases, appeals could be heard by 
the old board of appeal as an additional 
remedy, if the tax was claimed unlawfully 
exacted, might be taken to the Supreme 
Judicial Court where they were heard by 
a single justice. 

In local property tax cases appeals from | 
local assessors’ valuations could be taken 
either to the local Board of County Com- 
missioners or directly to the Superior 
Court without jury. 

In all of these cases the new legisla- 
‘tion now substitutes the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for the old Board of Appeal and in 
addition sends to the new Board of Tax 
Appeals all of those cases formerly heard 
by our Superior Court as well as those 
corporation tax cases formerly heard in 
the first instance by the Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

In local property appeals the law is 
somewhat peculiar, in that the aggrieved 
taxpayer may take his appeal either to 
his local Board of County Commissioners, 
or directly to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
the two boards having concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

If an appeal is taken to the county com- 
missioners, the assessors may, however, 
elect to transfer it to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

In findings of fact, the Board's determin- 
ation is final but on questions of law 
appeal from its decision may. be taken 
directly to the full bench of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. 

The Board began to function on Dec. 
1, 1930, but was without an appropriation 
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Church Newspaper Bequest 
Held Taxable in Oregon | 


SaLem, Orec., Oct. 7, 

A bequest to a Boston church to be 
used in the interest of an international 
newspaper is not exempt from the Oregon 
inheritance tax, the Attorney General | 
of that State has advised the State! 
Treasurer. 





Daily Journal of Court of | 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J.| 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J, Gar- | 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. F | 

Louis W. Helmuth, Lakewood, Ohio, and 
Justin W. Macklin. Cleveland, Ohio, were 
admitted to practice. | 

Customs | 
3392 Henry Pollak, Ine., v. United} 
States. Wool-felt hat bodies. Argued by Mr. 
A. H. Goodman, for appellant, and by Mr. 
Ralph Folks, for appellee 

No. 3402. United States v. M. Bernstein & 
Sons. Dressed dogskins. (Rehearing.) Ar- 
gued by Mr. Albert MacC. Barnes Jr. for ap- | 
pellee, and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, As- 
sistant Attorney General, for the appellant. 

No. 3420. United States v. The Enbun Co. 
Bonita—fish. dried. Argued by Mr. Ralph 
Folks, for appellant. and submitted on brief 
by appellee. 


No 


Patents 

No. 2800. Ex parte John L. Creveling. Im- 
provement in lubricating means. Motion of 
appellant te extend the time for filing ap- 
pellant’s brief to Oct. 1, 1932, «ranted 

No. 3008. Ex parte Charles E. Vawter. Im- 

rovement in fuel gauges. Suggestion having 
Been made of the death of the party Vawter, 
permission is granted his executor to substi- 

as perty. 
“, 2303, Jantzen Knitting Mills v. West 
Coast Knitting Mills Trade mark for swim- 
ming suits. Motion of appellant for leave to 
file petition for rehearing with the Com- 
missioner of Patents, denied. 

No. 2814 Ex parte Walter L. Im- 
provement in back-rest seat cover Petition 
of appelient for leave to file additional evi- 
dence, or that the case be remanded to Patent 
Office, denied. 

No. 3044 Ex parte Frank Jardine et al 
Improvement in pistons. Motion of appellants 
for acceptance of printing fee nunc pro tunc, 

ted. 
he. 2048. Ex parte James J. Tracy. Im- 
provement in autometic vehicle drive. Upon 
stipulation, appellant granted leave to file 
substitute brief instanter. 

©. 2818. Atherton v. Payne. Remote-con- 
trol vaive. Motion of appellee for leave to 
filé brief within 30 days, denied. 


Fry 


| 


Otto H. Falk, Joseph E. Uihlein, Charles 


Central Union Trust Company of New 


The 


lowa Appeals Decision 


chinery. 


will fix the policy of the State in regard 
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Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 7 


Robert Van Iderstine, Trustee jor Al/ 
L. Whist, a Nonresident Alien, Robert 
Van Iderstine, Agent for Alf L. Whist, 
a Nonresident Alien, Robert Van Inder- 
stine, Alleged Trustee for Andreas 
Rendtorf, and Andreas Rendtorff, a 
Nonresident Alien. Docket Nos. 27292, 
28766, 28775. 

1. The determination of deficiencies 
against petitioner, the resident man- 
ager of insurance agencies doing busi- 
ness in the United States, in respect 
of shares of income of such agencies 
distributable to nonresident alien indi- 
viduals having substantial interests 
therein, is approved for lack of evi= 
dence that petitioner was not acting 
as their individual represéntative in 
receiving and distributing the income 
and that he was not required to with- 
hold and pay tax and make a with- 
holding return. 


2. The filing by the petitioner of a 
personal service corporation return for 
one of such agencies and fiduciary 
returns covering the businéss done by 
the others, disclosing the shares of the 
income distributable to such aliens, 
did not discharge his duty to file 
withholding returns, and hence the 
imposition of penalties for delinquency 
was proper and the proposed tax as- 
sessments are not barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. 


3. The amounts received by the non- 
resident aliens in this case are held, 
upon the evidence, to be distributions 
to them of their distributive shares of 
income from businesses carried on by 
the several agencies in the United 
States, and not salaries or compensa- 
tion for services and reimbursement of 
expenses. 


4. Assuming that the corporation 
opevating one of the agencies in ques- 
tion is a personal service corporation, 
the nnrccsident alien stockholders 
would nevertheless be taxable on their 
distributive shares of its income, since 
the income is the income of a domestic 
corporation. 


P, Vogel and Louis Quarles, Executors 
of the Last Will and Testament of 
Charles F. Pfister, Deceased, Ida Lane 
Smith, John W. Mariner, Elmwood Com- 
pany of Delaware. Docket Nos. 28070, 
34678, 34758, 40426, 34759, 35815, 41089. 


The beneficiaries of a trust who, as 
such, have no remainder interest in 
the trust corpus, are not entitled to 
depletion deductions because of the 
removal of iron ore from properties 
forming a part of the trust corpus. 


York, Therese Davis and Samuel Nor- 
ris, as Executors of the Last Will and 
Testament of John H. Davis, Deceased. | 
Docket No. 36636. 


1. An amount paid by the executors 
of an estate pursuant to an agreement 
executed by decedent, in considera- 
tion of the marriage between his 
daughter and another, to pay into 
a trust fund a certain sum of money 
within six months after his death, is 
not deductible as a claim against the 
estate under section 303(a)(1), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, since the considera- 
tion was not “money or money's 
worth.” 


2. The inclusion of the amount so 
paid in the gross estate does not re- 
sult in the imposition of a tax retro- 
actively upon a completed transfer, as 
it vas not transferred at the time of 
the agreement and the jeromise did 
not remove it from his estate or re- 
strict his ownership before his death. 

3. The attack here made on the 
constitutionality of the tax, as im- 
pairing the obligation of the agree- 
ment, is without merit and can not 
be supported in legal theory. 

Duckworth Company. Docket No, 
41830. | 

A domestic corporation, whose prin- 
cipal stockholder owned the control- 
ling interest in a British partnership, 
permitted the partnership to hold and 
use the greater part of its capital and 
surplus and was allowed interest on 
outstanding balances at the close of 
the year. Great Britain, charging the 
partnership with income tax on the 
income of the corporation as well as 
the partnership, assessed a tax against 
the partnership in respect of the in- 
terest allowed to the corporation, 
which was paid by the partnership 
and charged to the corporation. Held, 
in the absence of proof that this tax 
was, under British law, a tax imposed 
upon the corporation, the corporation 


Miscellaneous Cases Scheduled 
On Docket of the Supreme Court 


Alleged Monopolies, Title to Lands, Liens, Building Con- 
tracts, Jurisdiction of Courts and Their Procedure and 
Practice Involved in Pending Actions 


Cases involving alleged monopolies, title 
to public and private lands, irrigation 
districts, mechanics’ and other liens, build- 
ins, contracts, jurisdiction of courts and 
their procedure and practicé, and other 
problems are pending on the appellate 
docket of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, awaiting its action. ‘(The cases 
covered in this final article of the series 
summarizing cases pending in the Su- 
preme Court are those of a miscellaneous 
nature not covered in previous articles in 
which the cases were arranged according 
to particular subject matter.) 

Three cases arise under the Federal 
anti-trust laws. In Painters District 
Council No. 14 of Chicago et al. v. United 
States, No. 41, the Department of Justice 
claims that alleged efforts of labor unions 
to prevent the shipment into Chicago 
from outside States of finished fixtures 
and woodwork, and compel manufacturers 
to ship such work unfinished so painting 
could be done locally, constitutes an illegal 
combination restraining interstate com- 
merce. The labor unions cbntend that 
any restraint present involves merely local 
commerce and therefore is not covered by 
the Federal anti-trust laws. The court 
has announced that it will hear this case. 

The two other anti-trust cases are be- 
tween private parties. In International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, etc., 
et al. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
No. 161, the labor unions urge the Su- 
preme Court to review the judgment of 
a lower court granting an injunction re- 
straining the unions from calling, or 
threatening to call, a strike to prevent the 
telegraph company from wiring by non-| 
union men buildings under construction 
in Chicago. . 

++ + 

The union workers had refused to work | 
with nonunion men on the same build- 
ings at the same time. It is claimed that | 
the local installation work does not in- 
volve interstate commerce and that the 
refusal of the members to work with non- 
union men does not restrain interstate 
commerce, | 

The case of United States Navigation | 
Co, et al. v. Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., 
et al., No. 296, in which a monopoly of 
ocean carriage was alleged, raises the 
question whether a district court of the 
United States has jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the bill of complaint in advance of 
submission of the matters complained of 
to the Shipping Board and of its action | 
thereon. | 

The court is asked to determine in| 
Gitlow, etc., v. Kiely, etc., No. 281, that 
& particular issue of a Communist pub- 


lication did not advocate or urge treason, 


insurrection or forcible resistance to any | 
law of the United States, such as to war- 


|rant a Post Office order barring the issue 
| from the mails. 


It is admitted in the petition that the | 


|particular issue “may sow seeds of radi- 


calism, propagate dangerous ideas, and| 
lead someone to action in the future,” 
but it is claimed that it does not “urge 
to action” or “incite to violence,” If the 
statute under which the proceeding was 
brought is construed to include the mat- 
ter contained in the publication, it is 
argued that the law is unconstitutional. 

The rights of a bank which had dis- 
counted certificates of indebtedness of the 
City of Sanford, Fla., issued without au- 
thority, are involved in the case of Chase 
National Bank. etc., v. City of Sanford, 
Fla., No. 364. The bank claims that the} 
city, under the circumstances of the | 
transaction and prior dealings, was es- 


| topped to deny that it had received pay- 


ment, or that it ratified the payment of 
the proceeds of the certificates by its| 
delay in objecting to the transaction. 

In Jones et al. v. Mellon, etc., et al., 
No, 234, attorneys who allegedly procured 
an award by the Mixed Claims Commis- | 
sion under a contract with the claimant | 
entitling them to compensation are urg- 
ing that they are entitled to a lien on 
the fund in the United States Treasury 
for the payment of the award, on the 
claimant's denial that he was indebted 
to them. They sought the appointment 
of a receiver to collect the award and 
pay them their compensation, -but the 
lower court held it had no jurisdiction 





was not entitled to a credit for for- 
eign taxes paid or accrued, within sec- 
tion 238 (a), Revenue Act of 1926. 


On Gasoline Tax Refund 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 7. 

According to an oral announcement by 
the Attorney General of Iowa, John 
Fletcher, an appeal has been takeh to 


the State Supreme Court from the ruling | 
|of the Polk County District Court, that 
| the Des Moines Asphalt Paving Co. was 
entitled to a refund on taxes collected on 


gasoline used in road construction ma- 


The final decision, Mr. Fletcher said, 
to such collections. If the lower court's 
ruling is upheld, he stated, refunds of 
about $100,000 annually must be made 


to do this. 
-~ + + 

In an action commenced by the United} 
States to annul grants of public lands in 
Utah granted to that State and through | 
it to private parties, the State of Utah 
and its grantee are contesting the right) 
of the Federal Government to bring the 
action, on the ground that the statute of 
limitations barring actions to 
grants may not be avoided by an action 
commenced to impress such lands with a 
constructive trust. 

The Government claims that the lands 
were fraudulently obtained on the repre- 
sentation that they did not contain min- 
erals. The cases involving this matter are 
State of Utah v. United States, No. 42, and 


let al., No. 48, in which the petitions for 
review have been grantgd. 

The effect of a reservation of minerals 
in a patent to stock-raising lands is in 
issue in Skeen v. Lynch et al., No. 173, the 
question being raised of whether the res- 





from the gasoline tax fund. 
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Latest Decisions of Fe 
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ervation of “all coal and other minerals,” 


T LAW » 


ceral and State Courts 


BANKS—Officers and directors—Receiving deposit with knowledge of bank’s in- 
solvency—Renewal of certificate as making a new deposit— 

A holder of a certificate of deposit who surrendered the certificate and took a 
renewal certificate in place of it could not recover from the directors of the bank 
the amount of the certificate on the ground that the renewal of the certificate 


constituted the making of a deposit wit 


hin the meaning of a Minnesota statute 


making it an offense for officers and directors of a bank to receive deposits with 
knowledge that the bank is unsafe or insolvent, since the renewal of the certificate 
merely extended the time of payment and did not constitute the making of a new 


deposit. 


Barsness v. Tiegen et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28319, Oct. 2, 1931. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE—Right of wife to recover for loss of consortium—Common 


law rule—Effect of statute removing disab 


ilities of married women— 


A surviving wife has no right of action in Oregon against one whose negligence 
caused injuries to and the death of her husband for the loss of consortium of her 


husband, notwithstanding the right of 


the husband to recover for the loss of 


consortium of his wife, since the common law rule giving the husband the right to 
recover for the loss of consortium without according the wife a similar right has 
not been abrogated by the Oregon Married Women's Act, notwithstanding pro- 
visions thereof that “all laws which impose or recognize civil disabilities upon a 
wife which are not imposed or recognized as existing as to the husband are hereby 
repealed” and that “for any unjust usurpation of her property or natural rights she 
shall have the same right to appeal in her own name alone to the-courts of law or 


| State Bank of Alamogordo, No. 380, the! 


| 136, to enjoin a resale of fhe property 


| had a cause of action in equity for, rescis- 


vacate | 


Carbon County Land Co. v. United States| 


| 


| as these words are used in the Grazing or the citizenship and residence of the 
Homestead Act of 1916, reserved to the| beneficiaries or next of kin. . 
United States the oil, gas and water a The jurisdiction of a Federal district 
the lands homesteaded thereunder. The/court in New York to entertain an action 
| patentee also claims he is entitled to al by an executrix appointed in Pennsyl- 
| preference right to obtain a permit to| vania who entered a general appearance 
prospect for oil and gas, in case the reser-| and answered to the merits, where no 
vation is held applicable. * * * |property of the estate is located in New 
The authority of the Secretary of the| York, is questioned in the case of Bur-| 
|Interior to disallow mining company’s! rowes, etc.. v. Goodman, etc., No. 290. 
|claims under the Wer Minerals Relief Act} The petitioner in Blackmer v. United 
of 1919 is involved in the case of Wilbur, States, Nos. 200-1, challenges the validity 
etc., v. Vindicator Consolidated Gold Min-|0f a Federal statute authorizing service 
ing Co., U. 8. ex rel., No. 66, and Wilbur,|0f a witness subpoena beyond the juris- | 
lete., v. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical| diction of the United States on a citizen 
| Corp., U. S. ex rel., No. 67, in which the| residing abroad who is domiciled in the 
court has granted the petitions for writs United States. 
| of certiorari. The law also provides for contempt pro- 
| In the case of Ray et al. v. Silver Springs |C°edings against a witness failing to ap- 
| Paradise Co., No. 283, the petitioners con- | P©@r in response to a subpoena and seiz- 
|tend that the grant of a patent by the|UTe Of his property to satisfy any judg- 
United States, without reservation, to oo — be rendered in the con- 
tract of land in Florida, embracing the | “Th PrOCecaMigs. 
bed of a navigable nontidal stream called | ~U¢ statute is claimed to deny - 
“Silver Springs” arising upon the land, ee a . permits a ree cee 8- | 
entitled the patentee’s successors in inter- | of th o it or oe ea ' e @ ? his 
est to the exclusive right to operate on} e Witness, WHNOUL Walver 0 us 


the stream, within the boundaries of their | ae ee ee 
pores ee tee aoe = the | against his property. It is also said to| 
ae 8 o authorize unreasonabl search and seizure. 

Title to land in Porto Rico, claimed to ann eo rn ag My Bren -. 
be part of the land ceded by the Spanish | gaica to ae Maher. Chant. Conatitatad 2. | 
a under the Fg ad of Paris i8| general entry of appearance is said in| 
rn ivi oe sons oi at of Pome | the petition to be the question involved | 

co v, Livingston, No. 241. e admissi-| in American Monorail Co. v. Lyon, Judge, | 
bility of parol evidence to explain alleged | ote. No. 207. The action of a’ special | 
inaccuracies and ambiguities in a patent | master ‘in proceeding er hearing in | 
issued by the Federal Government to con- spite of the fact that the plaintiff was 


firm a Mexican grant is in issue in Lantz| without counsel or witnesses and desired 
v. Broome, No. 106. In Knollenberg V.!_ postponement is complained of in Tut- | 
son v. Holland, No. 220. 





| property, 


validity of a New Mexico statute as applied 
to support a tax deed to land is chal- 


lenged. to the plaintiff’s attorney of record, and | 


after the hearing the plaintiff was af-| 
forded opportunity to offer further evi- | 
dence, the lower court found. 

In Hanson vy. Hanson, etc., No. 266, the! 
No. appsllant claims that the denial by a 


‘ on | State court of an appeal forma pauperis, 
his failure to pay the entire purchase price} anq the failure of POtate neadine soe 


within a fixed period, where allegedly the | tg pass on every issue raised, among other 
property was deficient in measurement and | things, deprived him of due process and 
defects existed in the title. equal protection, 

The question afises in Taylor-Moore > * 


Syndicate, Inc. et al. v. Central Florida In a case certified by the Circuit Court 
Lumber Co., No. 379, of whether a pur-| of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, Henkel, | 
chaser of land, after exercising his option | ete, y, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
by the payment of a specified amount,|Qmaha Ry. Co. No. 387, the Supreme| 
Court is asked to answer the following 
question: Has a district court of the 
United States power and authority to) 
allow expert witness fees, and to include | 
the same as part of the taxable costs in 
a law case, said district court being for 
and sitting in a State the courts of which 
are by State statute authorized, in their 
discretion, to allow expert witness fees, 
and the practice and usage in said State 
courts being to make such allowances and | 
to include the same in the taxable costs, 
but there being no usage and practice in 
said district court? 

The trust case of Long v. Rike et al., 
No. 360, involves the problem of whether 
the proceeds of corporate stock, consti- 
tating the controlling interest in a cor-'| 
poration, which is sold by a trustee to a/| 
purchaser of all of the stock of the cor- 
poration, constitute the corpus of the trust 
or whether that part of the proceeds which 
represents undistributed earnings accumu- 
lated after the creation of the trust, and | 
the intangible value of earning power 
created through the use of such retained 
earnings, constitutes income payable to life | 
beneficiaries. 

The validity of a trust deed, executed by 
a trustee and by four of the five benefici- 
aries is questioned by the fifth beneficiary 
in the case of Harkins et al. v. Johnson, 
No. 210. | 

The question of whether devises to 
trustees for a charity hospital and the! 
city for a public park carried a fee simple 
title or were made upon conditions subse- 
quent is involved in Gredig et al. v. Ster- | 
ling et al., No. 154. If made on conditions | 
subsequent, the parties dispute whether the | 
conditions were breached so as to raise a| 
resulting trust in favor of the heirs at law. | 

++ + 

The case of Soleau et al. v, Soleau et al., | 
No. 166, involves the validity of a sale of | 
realty by the administratrix of an estate. | 
The matter of the liability to the bene-| 
ficiary of a trustee who allegedly com- 
promised a money judgment for conversion | 
of stock by delivering stock held in trust | 
is involved in Turner, etc., v. Kirwood, | 
No. 188. 

Two cases directly involve limitations | 
on the right to bring actions. The deci- | 
sion of the court is asked in Caples v. 
Caples, No, 164, on whether the statute 
of limitations barred a suit in Texas in 
1929 for accrued installments of alimony 
awarded by the judgment of a California | 
court in 1922. The lower court held that 
the California five year statute of limita- 
tions was tolled during the defendant's 
absence from that State. 

The effect of the peudency of war on; 
the computation of the period of limita-| 
tions as to a claim of a German company | 
| against a Russian company is in issue in| 
the case of Hamburg Insurance Co., etc. 
v. Beha, etc., No. 176. | 

Five cases involving the conclusiveness | 
of judgments in various suits are included 
|}in the cases docketed with the court.) 
}In Union Trust Company mt eee, 

7 aoe : , Bec , N. Y., ete. v. Ayer etc. et al., No. 212, an 
| oe promissory notes. In Coakley v. Equita-| owner of railroad notes brought an Soleer | 
| ble Bank & Trust Co., No. 75, the court is| in which other noteholders joined, against 

asked whether the defendant was entitled | . é 


|to a jury trial on the question of whether | ee oe eee 


| notes were delivered conditionally or ab- 
pete ae hy the equitable defense of 
raudulent misrepresentation was set up.| yj : . ; eby 
The question of the application of a ane} him, oe. ~ pe gira ag whereby 
vision of the New York Negotiable Instru-| on va ee Sey 
|ments Act as to implied warranty governs rrr eS 
a transaction whereby the defendant al-| The question presented to the court is 
| legedly agreed to purchase from the plain- | whether such an agreement bound a note- | 
| tiff certain drafts and paid therefor, where| holder who was not made a party to the 
| the drafts were not delivered and some of| #¢tion on the theory that the action was 
| them were allegedly to have been paid be- |a class suit maintainable under Equity 
fore the date of the sale, or whether the| Rule 38. : 
| transfer should be dealt with as an as-| Whether a judgment entered in a Fed- 
signment at common law, is raised in Kelly| Tl Court in New York of nonsuit and 
v. Queensboro National Bank of City of dismissal of the complaint on motion of 
New York, No. 101. defendant at the close of the plaintiff's | 
In the case of South Florida Lumber|C@Sé€ constituted a bar to the maintenance 
Mills v. Breuchard, No. 392, the petitioner|0f @ new action by the plaintiff against 
seeks a ruling on whether an oral promise| the same defendant and on the same cause 
of the president and principal stockholder | of action is the question presented by Bo- 
of a corporation to pay the notes of the) henik, etc. v. Delaware & Hudson Co., No. 
corporation, made to the payee in con- . 
sideration of the payee’s cancellation of| I” Herman M. Diamond v. John J. Mc- 
prior notes for a greater amount which; Mahon, No, 307, the court is asked to 
{had been endorsed by the president, could! @ecide whether a stipulation filed in a 
be integrated in a subsequently executed| court of general jurisdiction by the owner 


+ + + 

The purchaser at a judicial sale claims 
the right in the case of Passera et al. v.| 
Pontchartrain Realty Co., Inc. et al. 


sion of the contract and for repayment of 
such amount, on the ground of alleged} 
fraud inducing execution of the contract, | 
or whether he had an adequate remedy 
at law by suit for the recovery of a money 
judgment. 


Irrigation districts are concerned in two 
cases before the court. In the case of 
Minidoka Irrigation District v. Wilbur, 
etc., No. 183, the petitioner raises the 
question of whether the Secretary of the 
Interior improperly credited, or failed to 
credit, divisions of the Minidoka Project, 
in Idaho, as against costs of construction | 
allocated to the districts, with proceeds 
from the sale and rental of surplus stor- | 
age water. 


The purchase of a private irrigation | 
system by a Texas water control and im-| 
provement district, and the assessment | 
against lands for water supplied, are said | 
in Arneson et al. v. United Irrigation 
District et al. No. 319, to impair the 
obligations of contracts with the private | 
system for a water supply for irrigation | 
purposes. 

The constitutionality of provisions of | 
Ohio mechanics’ lien statute, limiting | 
claims to the amount of the contract | 
price, is drawn in question in Chapel | 
State Theatre Co. v. Hooper, etc., No. 177.| 
The question of whether delivery of bonds, 
offered as security, to an officer of a bank 
who released them, was sufficient to create | 
a lien in favor of the bank in the bonds 
is raised in the case of Citizens Bank of 
Warrenton v. Moore, No. 114. The court | 
is asked to determine in Solomont, ete. | 
v. O'’Neill-Orr Construction Co. et al.,| 
the priorities of mechanics’ liens and 
security interests in property which were 
acquired anterior to the contract for the 
work on the real property, | 

Three cases involving actions on con- 
tractors’ bonds are before the court, The| 
court’s construction of a contract for con-| 
struction of a school building, executed on | 
standard forms of the American Institute | 
of Architects, is sought in the case of 
Fort Worth Independent School District 
v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., No. 262. 


| The case of Hartford Accident & In-| 
| demnity Co. v. Bunn et al., No. 333, in-| 
| volves the validity of a Mississippi statute | 
| providing that where a bond is given by 
;® contractor to the owner guaranteeing 
| faithful performance of the contract, such | 

bond shall be subject, in addition to other 
| Obligations stated therein, to the obliga- | 
| tion “that such contractor or sub-con- | 
| tractor shall promptly make all payments | 
| to all persons furnishing labor or material 
| under such contract.” 

The question of whether a right of ac- 
tion exists in a Missouri court on a con- 
tractor's bond, executed under a Kansas 
statute governing public works, is involved 
jin United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
| ¥. Winkle Terra Cotta Co., Kansas ex rel., 
| No. 347, 
| + + + 

Several cases concern actions to recover 











purchase of notes. The action was dis- 
missed “wilh prejudice” on the motion of | 
| the plaintiff and those who joined with 
they | 


| though the bill 


| Stat. 637, 638). 


equity for redress that the husband has.” 
Sheard v. Oregon Electric Ry. Co.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1775, Sept. 15, 1931. 


RECEIVERS—Wrongful receivership—Liability for damages—Malice as condition 
te recovery— 

An apartment building mortgagee who wrongfully procured the appointment 
of a receiver was liable, following an adjudication that the appointment was ab- 
solutely void, for the damages sustained by the mortgagor as the result of the 
receivership, regardless of whether he acted in good faith, without malice, and on 
advice of counsel; the vacation of the receivership by a judicial decree was not a 
condition to the recovery of damages inasmuch as the receivership proceedings 
were absolutely void. 

McKinney v. Nayberger; Oreg, Sup. Ct., No. 1778, Sept, 15, 1931. 


written contract between the payee and 
| the corporation. 

The question of the defense of the stat- 
ute of frauds to preclude suit upon the 
oral promise of the president of the cor- 
poration is also raised. 

The court has granted the petition for 
review in Mecon, etc., v. Fitzsimmons 
Drilling Co., Inc., et al., No. 32, involving 


{of the property agreeing to extensions of 
| time for the issuing of summons in a con- 
templated mechanic's lien suit revived the 
right and gave the court jurisdiction over 
the person and property of the owner. 
Whether one seeking to set aside a de- 
cree taken pro confesso in a proceeding 
in which he was not served with process 
| has the burden of showing that he was not 





‘Better Tax Control 


“Is Urged in State 


New Jersey Commission Blames 


Municipal and County 
Regulation | 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 7. | 
In a report just published, the New 


| Jersey Tax Survey Commission attributes 


a major share of responsibility for high | 
taxes to a traditional absence of effective | 
municipal and county financial control. | 


Thé Commission created by the Legisla- | 
ture to investigate the causes of high| 
taxes and propose relief measures submits 
detailed recommendations for tightening | 
control, and proposes legislation to this) 
end, heading the list of recommendations 
with a demand for the abolition of manda- | 
tory expenditures imposed upon counties | 
and municipalities. 

The present report covers the local 
budgeting of expenditures, the handling | 
of funds, the keeping of records and the} 
need of control over all these activities. | 
It is in some respects, the Commission | 
points out, a continuation of its second 
report, devoted to municipal and county 
debt, both being supplementary to the 
first report, which covered county and 
local government operation. 

The Commission, of which State Tax 
Commissioner J. H. Thayer Martin is 
chairman, finds in existing State law and 
its local application, fundamental weak- | 
nesses affecting financial administration 
and responsibility, and proposes changes | 
intended to increase efficiency and en- 
courage rational economy with a view to 
ow expenditure and reducing taxa- 

on. 

As in previous reports, the proposals 
look toward increased State regulation of 
local expenditures and accounting, the 
transfer of some functions now exercised 
locally to the counties, and more direct 
responsibility on the part of local govern- 
ments both to the State and to the tax- 
payer. 


peals, after the expiration of the term of 
court at which judgment was entered, to 
grant appellant leave to apply to the Dis- 
trict Court to set aside judgment and to} 


| reopen the cause in order to hear what 
The notice of hearing had been sent /| was allegec to be newly discovered evidence 


bearing on the amount of the damages 
is involved in Realty Acceptance Corpora- 
tion v. Henry G. Montgomery, No. 314. 

-~ + + 

A manufacturer of automatic sprinklers 
installed sprinklers on another’s property 
under an agreement providing that the 
owner of the property would place all of | 
his insurance on the property with the} 
manufacturer. The property owner al- 
legedly breached the contract by sublet- 
tingfa portion of the premises without the | 
manufacttrer’s consent. 

The question the court is asked to de- 
cide in the case of I. Tanebbaum Son & 
Co. v. Drumbor Bingell Co. Inc., No. 83, | 
is whether the manufacturer was entitled 
to liquidated damages in view of the fact | 
that he had offered to enter into separate 
contracts with the owner and the sub- 
tenant. 

The procedure to be followed and the} 
rights of an accused in a trial for con- 
tempt of court are in issue in the case! 
of Bowles v. United States, No. 282. 

Where a District Court is said to have 
found that written subscriptions for sale 
of stock contain all of the terms and 


| agreements between the seller and the 
| purchaser, the Supreme Court, in the case 


of Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America et al., v. Levering, No. 317, is 
asked to determine whether the Circuit 
Court of Appeals has the power to hold 
that parol: evidence was admissible to 
show the existence of oral agreements | 
supplementing the written agreements. 
Whether a sum of money which Con- 


| gress by a private act directed the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury to pay to the 
administrator of an estate in full settle- | 
ment of the testator’s claim against the | 
Government constituted a gratuity pay- 
able to the testator’s heir at law at the| 
date of appropriation is in issue. Knut | 
al. v. Henry at al., No. 351, and Knut et} 
al. v. Forsyth et al., No. 352. 
-~ + + 

Where it was allegedly apparent that 
the jury in an action for malicious prose- 
cution awarded punitive damages, al-| 
of particulars claimed | 
only compensatory damages, the Supreme | 
Court is asked to decide in the case of 
Seaboard Oil Co, v. Cunningham, No. 362, | 
whether the circuit court of appeals erred | 
in refusing to review the amount of the} 
damages and in failing to hold that trial | 
judge’s refusal to review the damages was | 
an abuse of discretion. 

Five cases involving Indians are on the} 
court’s docket. In Pueblo de San Juan| 
v. United States, No. 133, the court is 
asked to pass-on the sufficiency and val- | 
idity of an award to Pueblo de San Juan, | 
one of the Indian Pueblos in New Mexico, 
under section 6 of Pueblo Lands Act (43 | 
The validity of certain 
zine and lead mining leases on. restri¢ted 
land of the Quapaw Indians is in issue in 
Hallam v. Commerce Mining and Royalty | 
Co. et al., No. 246. Questions involving 
the descent of property and the distribu- 
tion of estates under the Supplemental 
Seminole Agreement (31 Stat. 250) are 
raised in the case of En-le-te-ke et al., v. 
Beasley et al., 186. 

In the case of Tiger et al. v. Timmons 


| et al., No. 65, the court is asked to decide 


whether the Act of Congress of March 27, 
1908, relating to the wills of members of 
civilized tribes, and providing that no will 
of full-blooded Indians shall be valid if 
husband, wife or other kindred are dis- 


| inheréted, is in conflict with, or in lieu 


of an Oklahoma statute forbidding hus- 
band or wife from bequeathing more than 
two-thirds of their property from the 
other. 

The question of whether a one-half 
Osage headright, acquired by inheritance 
by a person of Indian bldod who is not 
a member of the Osage tribe, passes to 
such person's trustee in bankruptcy, or 
whether it is a non-assignable interest 
which cannot be taken under judicial proc- 
ess is the question presented to the court 
in Taylor, etc. v. Jones, etc., No. 389. 


| D'Amico, Victor E. 
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history of early musical instruments. 319 p., 
illus. Lond., W. Reeves, 1930. 31-18393 
Blair, Henry A. Spark spectra of silver and 
palladium (Ag II and Pp I1)—extension. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1930.) 
p. 173-186. 31-22442 
Chaffee, Allen. Penn, the penguin. 102 p., 
illus. N. J., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 
31-22275 
Cicero, Marcus T. Speeches, English transla- 
tion. Pro T. Annio Milone—In L. Cal- 
purnium Pisonem—Pro M. Aemilio Scauro— 
Pro M. Fontelo—Pro C. Rabirio Postumo—Pro 
M. Marcello—Pro Q. Ligario—Pro rege Deio- 
taro. By . H. Watts (Loeb classical 
library. Latin authors.) 546 p. ee 
G. P. Putnam's sons, 1931. 31-22276 
Crockett, Albert S. Peacocks on parade; nar- 
rative of unique period in Amer. social his- 
tory and its most colorful figures. 314 p. 
N. Y., Sears pub. co., 1931. 31-22625 
Theater art. (Books on 
arts, ed. by W. G. Whitford.) 217 p., illus, 
Peoria, Ill., Manual arts press, 1931. 
31-22423 
Davis, Dorothea H. How the world supports 
man. 112 p., illus. Chicago, S. Rockwe 
co., 1931. 31-226: 
Eells, Mrs. Elsie (Spicer). South America's 
story; illus. 366 p. N. Y¥., R. M. McBride 
& co.. 1931. 31-22624 
Ford, Corey. Coconut oil. June Triplett's & 
amazing book out of darkest Africa! Illus. 
217 p. N. Y., Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 
1931, 31-22426 
Gilmour, Kay. Finland. 181 p. _Lond., 
Methuen & co., 1931. 31-22574 
Gray, Randal L., comp. Wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence. 4th ed., rev. 457 p. Atlanta, Har- 
rison co., 1930. 31-22431 
Griffiths, Benjamin M. About science. 142 
p. Lond., J. Murray, 1931. 31-22228 
Hardy, James D. Theoretical and experimen- 
tal study of resonance radiometer. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1930.) 
p. 429-448. Baltimore, 1930. 31-22443 


| Hartman, Herbert W. Hartley Coleridge. poet's 


son and poet. 205 p. Lond., Oxford univ. 
press, 1931. 31-22565 
Harvey, Basil C. H. Simple lessons in human 
anatomy. 434 p., illus. Chicago, Amer. 
medical assn.. 1931. 31-22226 
Macaulay, Rose. Some religious #lements in 
English literature. (Hogarth lectures on 
literature. no. 14.) 160 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace'& co.. 1931. 31-22422 
MeCourtie, Wm. B., comp. Where and how 
to sell manuscripts; rev. 517 p. Spring- 
field, Mass.. Home correspondence school, 
1931. ' 31-22557 
McGeehan, Trouble in Balkans. 
304 p., N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 
31-22571 
Indian mutiny in per- 
spective. 276 p., illus. Lond. G. Bell & 
sons, 1931, 31-22567 
McSpadden. Jos. W. To the ends of the world 
and back; scouting for great museum. 362 
p. N. Y., Thos. Y. Crowell co., 1931. 
: - 31-22225 
Milne-Thomson, Louis M. Standard four-fig-, 
ure mathematical tables, by ... and L. » 
Comrie. Edition A, with positive character- 
istics in logarithms. 245 p. London, Mac- 
millan and co., 1931. 31-22230 
Standard four-figure mathematical tables, 
by ...andL. J. Comrie. Edition B, nega- 
tive characteristics in logarithms. 
Lond., Macmillan & co., 1931. 


Wm. O'C. 
ilus. 


MacMunn, Sir Geo. F. 


245 _p. 
31-22229 
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Freight Commodity Statistics, Class I Steam 
Railways in U. S.. Yr. Ended Dec. 31, 1930— 
Statement No. 31100, Bur. of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Comm. Price, 80 cents. 

(A25-724) 

6, Office of 

of Interlor. Price, 5 

E31-697 

Suitability of Brush Lands in Intermoun- 
tain Region for Growth of Natural or 
Planted Western Yellow Pine Forests—sTech. 
Bull. No. 256, Aug. 1931, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric Price, 25 cents. Agr. 31-884 

Soil Survey of Gila Bend Area, Ariz.—Ser. 
1928, No. 4, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. 
S. Dept. of Agric. and Univ. of Ariz. Agricl. 
Experiment Station. Price, 15 cents. 

Agr. 31-885 

Dentistry—Careers, Leaf. No. 7, Office of Educ., 

U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. 
E31-715 

Leaf. No. ll, Of« 

S. Dept. of Interior. Price® 

E31-717 
Office 


Careers, 
Educ., 
cents. 


Medicine—Leafiet No. 
U. . Dept. 


Civil Engineering—Careers, 
fice of Educ., U. 
5 cents. 
Librarianship—Careers, Leaf. No. 9, 
of Educ., U. 8S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 
cents. E31-716 
ompers—Leaf. No. 79, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-895 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Calif.—Rept. on Orderly Addition of New 
Roads to Calif. State Highway System by 
Div. of Highways, Dept. of Public Works, 
1930. C. H. Purcell, Engineer. Sacramento, 
1931 

Rept. of Bur. of Tuberculosis July 1, 1928, 
to Je. 30, 1930. Reprtd. from 31st Bienn, 
Rept. of Dept. of Public Health. Sacra- 
mento, 1931. 

Tenn.—4th Ann. Conf. Tenn. Public Health 
Workers, State Dept. of Public Health, Nash- 
ville, Dec. 18. 19 and 20, 1930. Dr. E. L, 
Bishop, State Comr. of Public Health. Nash- 
ville, 1931. 

Pa..-Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Game 
for period ended May 31 _ ,1930. 
to Gov. by Ross L. Leffler, 
burg, 1930. 

Me.—Rept. of Forest Comr. Bienn. Rept. for 
yrs. 1929-1930. Submitted to Gov. by Neil 
L. Violette, Forest Comr. Augusta, 1931. 

R. I.—8th Ann. Rept. of Public Welfare Comm, 
to Gov. and Gen. Assembly for 7 months 
f. period Dec. 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Dr. 
Frederic J. Farnell, Chairman. Providence,@ 
1931. 

Kans.—Session Laws, 
Regular Session, 
Session of Legisl. Topeka, 1931. 

Calif.—Changes in Calif. Corporation Law, 
proposed by Assembly Bill No. 1000, at 1931 
Session. Fred B. Wood, Legisl. Counsel, 
Sacramento, 1931. 

Ohio-—23rd Ann. Rept. of Div. 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. 
by O. C. Gray, Supt. Columbus, 1931. 

Mass.—Rept. of Div. of Mental Deficiency for 
yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Neil A. Dayton, 
M. D., Dir. Boston, 1931. 

Ind.—Inheritance Tax Law in effect Mar. 6, 
1931. Issued by State Bd. of Tax Comrs. C, 
B. Ullum, Inheritance Tax Administrator. 
Indianapolis, 1931. 
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Killing bacteria 


im water... 
or in bedy fluids? 


Under actual conditions of use, Zonite will be found 
to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it 
had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Buildigg, New York 


the auestion of whose citizenship should | ctherwise informed of the pendency of the 
determine the jurisdiction of a Federal | suit and,that he had a meritorious def-nse 
district court on the grounds of diversity| to the suit is in issue in Wise v. Miller 








of citizenship where an administrator is 
a party to the suit—the administrator's 


et al., No. 295. 
' The right of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
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tion, not only in medicine and surgery as 
applied to industry, but in a variety of al- 
lied subjects not directly medical but hav- 
ing definite bearing on the health of work- 
ers.” This should be done through post- 
graduate courses, in Dr. Smyth's opinion. 
Difficulties of Diagnosis 

Many difficulties are encountered in 
cases of neurosis when determining 
whether the neurosis is the result of the 
accident or merely a desire for compen- 
sation, Dr. Henry H. Kessler, merical di- 
rector of the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission, pointed out. He discussed 
the effect of settlements of compensation 
claims as a therapeutic measure. The 
experiences of most industrial commis- 
sions are replete, he said, with examples 
of injured workmen who have gone back 
to work only after their cases were defi- 
nitely settled and ‘finally disposed of. 


Dr. Kessler cited a number of actual | 


cases to illustrate “the necessity of care- 
ful examination and observation to deter- 
mine the exact nature of the symptoms 
complained of by the injured workman.” 

“The responsibility for distinguishing 
between those cases presenting neurotic 
symptoms based upon covetous wishes and 
between those cases presenting symptoms 


which appear to be neurotic but are based | 


@on- serious functional or organic disease 
rests upon the medical profession,” he 
declared. “It behooves the industrial 

¢eommissions to establish authoritative 
medical advisory service to meet this re- 
sponsibility.” 

While the time between a settlement 
of a case and the return of capacity for 
work varies, he said, the curative effect 
of a settlement is certain. 

Lump Sum Settlements 

Lump sum or partial settlements in 
traumatic neruosis cases were favored by 
Dr. F. H. Smyth, of Abingdon, Va., and 
¥. M. Wilcox, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, on the other hand, said 


|}and who have mutually pledged them- 


that “one fundamental remedy for lump| 


sum neuroses is to abolish lump sum set- 
tlements.” 

Dr. C. H. Watson, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City, discussed the relationship of arthritis 
and traumatic injuries. It is a difficult 
problem, he said, to tell where trauma of 
the joints ends and arthritis begins. 


Rehabilitation Clinics Urged 

Dr. Richard H. Price of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., stated that in order to avoid trau- 
matic neurosis among injured workmen 
every surgical clinic should be made a 
rehabilitation clinic and injured persons 
should be treated physiologically and 
psychologically as well as anatomically 
Cooperation between surgeons and neuro- 

¥ fogists is important in the prevention of 
neuroses, he asserted. 

The medical department of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va., was described by Dr. H. 
G. Longaker, chief surgeon of that com- 
pany. He said the department consisted 
of a small emergency hospital and a first- 
aid station. A clinic is maintained where 
every new employe is given a complete 
physical examination. Regarding the ob- 
jective of his department, Dr. Longaker 
said, it is to get every injured employe 
back to hiS regular work as soon as pos- 
sible and to return him to light work 
during the period of convalescence. 

Many individuals claiming that chem- 


icals are responsible for their disability | 


“are found to be suffering from injuries 
or ailments any of which could produce 
changes identical with those attributed 
to chemicals,” the Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, Maj. Gen. H. L. Gil- 
christ, asserted. . 
There is a tendency to place the blame 
for disability on chemicals when there is 
little or no basis for it, he said. Indus- 
trial organizations are facing the same 
problem that has arisen from the claims 
of former service men that their present 
disability is due to being gassed during 
the war when other factors are actually 
the cause, Gen. Gilchrist stated. 
A committee to collect and disseminate 
information on workmen's compensation 
® to members of the organization was au- 
thorized by the delegates. 
Parke P. Deans appointed the following 
as members: Robert J. Hooge, United 
States Employes Compensation Commis- 
sion, chairman; F. M. Wilcox, Wisconsin 


Industrial Commission; L. H. Hatch, New | 


York Industrial Board; Charles F. Shar- 
key, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and J. 
Dewey Dorsett, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission. 


Middle Atlantic States 
Report Less Illiteracy 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
country, both by individuals and social 
and civic organizations. 

The State of New Jersey is among the 
few States which has not created a State 
committee, but has left the problem of 
illiteracy to be dealt with in the regular 
educational channels. 
in the Middle Atlantic group, New Jer- 
sey has the highest per cent of illiteracy. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, which 
has headquarters in Washington, expressed 
the opinion that since the returns from 
the Census Bureau are now complete for 
each State and each region, educators are 
in a position to make conaparison and en- 
ter a wholesome competition with each 
other. For example, she pointed out that 
in percentage of illiteracy in proportion 
to the population, Pennsylvania ranks 
twenty-sixth, with 3.1 per cent, New York 


twenty-eighth, with 3.7 per cent, and New | July 


Jersey thirtieth, with 3.8 per cent. Now 
that these States and the Middle Atlantic 
fegions know precisely how 
renewed efforts are expected to result in 
an immediate reduction in the near fu- 
ture. 

New Jersey has 128,022 illiterates, Penn- 


*” 


President | 





. Wh ion, eS- 
” a ee: So preference stock and 600,000 shares of 









by Corporation? 

A. The examiner was informed by a 
member of the organization that Byllesby 
Corporation is a company whose stock- 
holders consist of those individuals who 
were and are the dominating personal- 
ities and infiuence in the business of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company and _ incidentally 
of Standard Gas & Electric Company, 


common stock of Standard Gas & Electric | 
Company, and by paying a certain gmount 
of cash. Standard Power & Light Cor-| 
poration purchased 580,000 other shares of 
common stock of Standard Gas & Electric 
Company from United States Electric 
Power Corporation, making a holding of 
1.180.000 shares. This was reduced to 1,- 
160,000 by means of a dividend of 20,000 
shares to the holders of the corporation's 
old common stock. 


Effect of Changes 
Made in Charter 


Q. You say that the Standard Power & 
Light Corporation purchased 
shares of common stock of the Standard 
Gas & Electric from United States Electric 
Power Corporation. What was the United 
States Electric Power Corporation? 

A. United States Electric Power Corpora- 
tion was incorporated in Maryland on 


selves each that he will not sell his voting 
stock outside this circle of stockholders 
at any price without first giving his fel- 
low stockholders an opportunity to take 
his shares at the same price; and it holds 
a majority of the voting stock of the H. 
M. Byllesby & Company. I observed 
in an official letter recently received that 
the holding on December 31, 1929,' 
amounted to, I believe, 47 pcr cent 

Q. In 1923 and 1924 were there out- 
standing bonds of the Standard Gas and 
Electric Company which carried the priv- 
iledge of conversion into common stock? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What effect did these conversions 
have upon the proportion of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company’s voting power in 
Standard Gas & Electric Company to 
the total? A. They progressively refused 
it; and it was already a minority. 


tion received by me was the incorporation 


together 580,000 shares of common stock 
of Standard Gas & Electric Company and 
had made demands upon Standard Gas & 


and records for the alleged purpose of 
ascertaining whether H. M. Byllesby & 
Company had managed the affairs of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company in the 
interests of the latter’s stockholders or in 
the interests of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany. 

Q. Do you know who the members of 
the pool were? 

A. I did not examine the books and 
records of United States Electric Power 
Corporation; but I 


Change in Mechanism 
Of Voting Control 


Q. Was there some action taken in 
March, 1924, looking to a change in the 
mechanism of control and a change in 
the technical voting control? A. The 
certificate of incorporation was amended 
by vote of the stockholders so as to create 
two new classes of capital stock. One of 


of a syndicate or pool that had gotten | 


these was styled “6 per cent noncumulative 
stock,” was given a par value of $1 per 
share, was given equal voting power, share 
for share, with the common stock; 1,000,- 
000 shares were authorized and were to 
be issued immediately; H. M. Byllesby & 
Company to take, at $1 per share, all 
shares that the other common stockhold- 
ers did not take on pro rata subscriptions. 

Q. How many shares did H. M, Byllesby 
& Company take? A. 997,347 shares. 

Q. What effect did this action have 
upon the voting control of Standard Gas 
& Electric Company. A. It placed a large 
majority of the voting power in H. M. 
Byllesby & Company. 

Q.~And what per cent of the total out- 
standing voting stock do you estimate 
Byllesby & Company’s holdings were at 
that time? A. 47.5 per cent of the total 
voting power on Dec, 31, 1926. 

Q. You have said that Standard Gas 
& Electric Company exchanged shares of 
common stock for the stocks of companies 
that controlled utilities serving Pittsburgh, 
Pa., did you not? A. Yes. sir. 

Q. How did Standard Gas & Electric 
Company make shares of common stock 
available for exchange for the stocks of 
the companies that controlled the utilities 
serving Pittsburgh, Pa.? A. It amended 
its certificate of incorporation so as to 
increase the authorized number of shares 
of common stock that might be issued. 

Q. At the same time did it increase the 
authorized number of shares of 6 per cent 
noncumulative $1 par stock from 1,000,000 
shares to 3,000,000 shares? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it issue any of the additional 
shares above the 1,000,000 shares? A. It 
did not issue any of the additional 6 per 
cent noncumulative stock. 


Q. What does the certificate of in- 


put for July. 
The production of electricity by the use 





Of the three States | ya 


they stand, | 


| 
| 
|in different sections of the country. 

The production of electricity by the use 
|} of water power will probably continue to 
be abnormally low until marked and pro- 
longed changes in precipitation have over- 
come the effect of the past two years of 
drought. 


Total monthly production of electricity in 
kilowatt hours by public-utility power plants 
in 1930 and 1931 Percentage change from 


previous year, A; percentage change in that 





produced by water power from previous 
year, B: 
1930 A B 
SOMMAST occcccce 8.663 ,000.000 +5 34 
February .,...-. 7,627 000.000 +3 36 
DE sccsbacees 8.187,000.000 +2 40 
ML) <x0cnvesaus 8,019.000,000 +2 41 
gr ee 8,064 ,000,000 0 40 
Sn con deaesets 7,784 ,000,000 0 39 
OTERO 7,899,000,000 —2 7 
August . 7.906 000,060 -—5 32 
September ..... 7.792,000,000 —3 29 
October 8.195,000,000 —6 28 
November ....... 7,693,000,000 —7 29 
December ...... 8.108,000,000 —s5 29 
95,936 000,000 —1.5 34 
1931 A B 
January 7,947,000,000 —8 30 
February 7,160,000,Q00 —6 30 
March ... 7.876 ,000,000 —4 34 
the Sa 7,643 000,000 —5 41 
ST: axeennaaae td? 7,639,000,000 —5 41 
WS. Src ccecnadn 7,526 ,090,000 —3 38 
TET dmc ere cea ees 7.770,000,000 —2 35 
August ..... .. 7,629,000,000 4 32 
The quantities given in the tables are 


based on the operation of all power plants 
producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
per month, engaged in generating elec- 
tricity for public use, including central 
Stations, both commercial and municipal, 


| 


of water power continues to decrease, ow-|of the total of all types of plants. 
ing to the usual seasonal decrease in the! output as published by the National Elec- 
flow of streams used for water power, at, tric Light Association and the Electrical 
about the same rate as last year, and in; World includes the output of central sta- 
| addition it is affected by continued drought | 


of Insurance Commissioners, held in 
Portland, Ore., Garfield W. Brown, In- 
surance Commissioner, State of Minne- 
sota, was elected second vice president. 


Wisconsin Statute 


| On Cost of Utility 


| Inquiries Held Void 


Sept. 10, 1929, and, according to informa- | 


| 
| 
| 


580,000 Act 


Sought to Delegate to 
Commission the Right to 
Decide When Survey 
Charge Should Be Fixed 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 7. 


Because the Wisconsin Legislature at- 
tempted to delegate to the Public Service 





!Commission the right to decide whether 
a public utility should be assessed, in 


Electric Company for access to its books | 


infer from publicity | 


statements released by H. M. Byllesby & | 


Company that 
United Founders Corporation, The Amer- 
ican Founders Group, Hydro Electric Se- 
curities Corporation, Harrison Forbes Cor- 
poration, W. C. Langley & Company, A. 
C. Allyn & Company, Albert Emanuel 
& Company, J. Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corporation, and Seaboard National Cor- 
poration. .It was stated that J. Henry 
Schroeder Corporation, London, and So- 
ciety de Generale Belgique, Brussels, 
were also represented on the board of di- 
rectors of United States Electric Power 
Corporation. 

Q. Who held control of Standard Power 
& Light Corporation after this change? 

A. United States Electric Power Corpo- 
ration received 880,000 shares of new com- 
mon stock of Standard Power and Light 
Corporation in payment for the 580,000 
shares of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, and was permitted to purchase from 
Ladenburg Thalmann & Company the lat- 
ter's holding of 165,000 shares of Stand- 
ard Power & Light Corporation, common 
stock, H. H. Byllesbuy & Company already 
held something more than 165,000 shares 
of Standard Power & Light Corporation 
common stock, So that United States 
Electric Power Corporation held the ma- 
jority of voting shares. However certain 
amendments as to the articles of incor- 
poration of Standard Power & Light Cor- 
poration had the effect of giving H. M. 
Byllesby & Company joint control with 
United States Electric Power Corporation. 

Q. What were these amendments? 

A. The capital stock was reclassified. 
The participating preferred stock was 
abolished. The common stock was sub- 
classified into common stock and common 
stock Series B, each share of old common 


poration provide as to the method of is- stock being replaced by one share of com- 


Average Daily Output of Electricity 
For Public Use Declined During Month 


Production by the Use of Water Power Continues to Drop, 
Due Partly to Drought Conditions 


The average daily production of elec- traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
tricity for public use in the United States] public works plants, 
in August was 246,000,000 kilowatt-hours,| the output of manufacturing plants which 
nearly 2 per cent less than the daily out-'is sold for public use. 


and that part of 
The output of cen- 
tral stations, electric railway and public 
works plants represents about 98 per cent 


The 


tions only. Reports are received from 
plants represeitting over 95 per cent of 
the total capacity. The output of those 
plants which do not submit reports is es- 
timated; therefore the figures of output 
and fuel consumption as repogted in the 
accompanying tables are on a 100 per 
cent basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 


they were the following: | 


whole or in part or not at all, for the) 


costs of an investigation, the act is un- 
constitutional, according to a_ decision 
yesterday by Judge August C. Hoppmann 
in the Dane County Circuit Court. 

Judge Hoppmann overruled a demurrer 
of the defencanit in a complaint filed by 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. v. Public 
Service Commission, resulting from the 
rendering of a bill by the Commission to 
the telephone company for expenses of 
an investigation of rates. 

Measure Enacted 

The 1931 Legislature passed a bill pro- 
viding that any utility should pay the 
costs of an investigation, with a proviso, 
however, “that the Commission may ex- 
empt and relieve such public utility, power 
district or railroad from the duty of pay- 


jing such expenses, or a portion thereof, 


the preparation of these reports.—I/ssued | 


by the Geological Survey. 





I. C. C. Asked to Join Study 
Of Bay State Phone Rates 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been requested 
to join with the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Commission in an investigation 
of all rates of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., against which a petition 
has heretofore been filed by the Boston 
Central Labor Union. 

Wycliffe C. Marshall, 


counsel for the 


labor organization in the case now being) 


heard by the Massachusetts Commission, 
has sent a letter to Joseph B. Eastman, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, inquiring as to the steps to be 
taken to bring the matter formally before 
the Federal Commission. 

“Owing to the extra-jurisdictional or- 
ganization and operation of the telephone 
business in this State and apparent in- 
ability to separate intrastate sate data 
from interstate,” Mr. Marshall wrote, “your 


sylvania 240,323 illiterates, and New York) electric railway plan‘s, plants operated by | Commission should enter the case to take 
steam railroads generating electricity for | concurrent action.” 


388,883 illiterates. 


~~ 


but only upon a finding that the public 
interest requires that such public utility, 
power district or railroad be thus ex- 
empted and relieved, in which event such 
expenses shall not be dischargeable as a 
part of the remainder described in sub- 
section (2) of this section. 

“Evidently,” Judge Hoppman said in a 
memorandum, “the Legislature started 
out with the intention of enacting a stat- 
ute providing that the expenses incurred 
by the Commission in making its inves- 
tigation should be borne by the corpora- 
tion being investigated. 

“Had the Legislature enacted such a 
law in fact it would seem that it would 
have been invulnerable to the constitu- 
tional objection now raised by the plain- 
tiff, but the Legislature failed to enact 
such a law.* * * 

“Whether ‘public interest’ requires the 
enactment of a law is a question which 
the Legislature must pass upon. That 
duty cannot be delegated. What ‘public 
interest’ requires is not a fact which a 
tact-finding body, like any of the State 
commissions, may find or determine.” 


mon stock and one share of common stock 
Series B. The 880,000 shares issued to 
United States Electric Corporation were 
shares of the new common stock. The 
number of directors was reduced to 15 
and divided into two classes, viz, Class A 
directors, 8 in number, Class B directors, 
seven in number. The eight Class A di- 
rectors were to be elected by holders of 
majority of the new common stock; the 
seven Class B directors were to be elected 
by the holders of a majority of the com- 
mon stock Series B. United States Elec- 
tric Power Corporation held the majority 
of the common stock; H. M. Byllseby & 
Company voted the majority of the com- 
mon stock Series B. The amended articles 
of incorporation provided that transactions 
of certain specified classes should require 
the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
full board of directors in order to pass; 
also that the seven Class B directors 
should vote a majority of the stock of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company and 
should elect eight of the 15 directors of 
that company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of Mr. Mitchell's testimony will 
be continued in the issue of Oct. 9. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications relating to broadcasting, 
received Oct. 7 by the Federal Radio 
Commission, follows: 


Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc., Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., WHDL construction permit 
amended to request authority to move sta- 
tion locally instead of Lake Placid. N. Y 
also amended as to equipment (Original 
application requested change in frequency to 
1,220 ke.) 

KFLX, Geo. Roy Clough, Galveston, Tex., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
June 17, 1931, for changes in equipment 

WRBS, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.. J. H. Harbour requests au- 
thority to assign his interest in WRSBJ’s li- 
cense to W. E., F. E. and P. L. Barclift d/b as 
Hattiesburg Broadcasting Company. 

KGU, Marion A. Mulrony and Advertiser 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., modi- 
fication of license requesting 750 kce., 2 kw. 
Full time experimentally 
mit requesting 750 kce., 2 kw. Full time ex- 
perimentally, also changes in equipment, 

Dismissed from hearing docket: 


Renewal applications for the following 
stations were requested under the provi- 
sions of General Order 114, John Wilbur 


Jones having applied for facilities assigned 
to those applicants The application of 
Jones was denied Oct. 2 because of his 
failure to file appearance, and these ap- 
plications were therefore dismissed from the 
hearing docket: 

WCOH, Westchester Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Yonkers, N. Y.; WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, 
Jamaica, N. Y., and WGBB, Harry H. Car- 
man, Freeport. N. Y 

In the following cases their facilities were 
applied for by J. G. Burbank and John A. 
Dalton. The application of Burbank and 
Dalton was dismissed Oct. 2 at request of 
applicants. The following renewal appli- 
cations were therefore dismissed from the 
hearing docket: 

KPOF, Pillar of Fire, 
KFKA, Mid-Western 
Greeley, Colo, 


< 
Denver, Colo., and 
Radio Corporation, 
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textile mills, more particularly noticeable 


in the silk and garment factories, In- 
creased activity occurred in the stone 
quarries. Additional workers were en- 


gaged in the oil industry. Railroad-shop 
forces were increased somewhat. Sea- 
|} sonal operations of the canning factories 
absorbed quite a number of people 
throughout the State. There was no im- 
| provement reported in the metal-working 
establishments and a large surplus of | 
|metal workers prevailed. There was a 
decline in the volume of employment in 
the agricultural areas as midsummer crops 
have been harvested in most instances. 
The general surplus of labor apparent in 
practically all localities included profes- 
sional and technical workers. j 


Rhode Island 


A slight improvement in the industrial- 
employment situation occurred through- | 
out the State in August. This was espe- | 
cially noticeable in the textile and jewelry | 
lines and in several cotton mills, Many 
| jewelry factories have increased their 
forces. The volume of building decreased 
somewhat. The demand for farm labor 
increased slightly. The metal, machine, 
and tool plants operated below normal. 


South Carolina 


| 


There was a slight improvement in the/| 


industrial-employment situation during 
August. Practically all manufacturing es- 
tablishments were in operation; however, 
most of them reported part-time sched- 
ules. The textile industry showed some 
improvement in the volume of employ- 
ment, and some mills resumed night op- 
eration. Seasonal agricultural work and 


| month. 


| Unemployment predominated in the tex- 






















































reach of State regulation. Nothing in this 
| Act shall affect the powers of taxation 
in the several States.” 


facturing establishments. New contracts 
were awarded for highway construction 
and .adidtional laborers will be engaged 
during the next 30 days. State road and} 
bridge construction under way provided 
employment for approximately 7,300 men. | 
A number of large building projects were 
under way in various parts of the State, 
absorbing many of the unemployed build- 


Result of Conference 


The drafting of the new bill resulted 
from a conference of State Commission 
representatives at St. Louis, Mo., last 
January upon call of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission, at whose instance 


anni Water-power Gevelonment. irovided |the Capper bill had’ been introduced. At 
employment for many men. Agricultural this conference the conclusion was reached 


that the Capper bill should be revised 
|and a committee was appointed to con- 
|sider such revision in conjunction with 
the exeeutive and legislative committees 
|of the National Association. 

Like the Capper bill (the full text of 
which was printed in the issue of Dec. 
|4, 1930), the measure now to be consid- 
ered by the State Commissioners pro- 
vides for the creation of a Federal Gas 
Pipe Line Commission to be composed of 
| three members. 

Instead, however, of conferring upon 
this Commission jurisdiction over all in- 
terstate gas business, the proposed new 
bill would authorize the Commission only 
|to regulate the rates and service of util- 
ities engaged in the transportation or 
sale of gas sold or to be sold to the pub- 
lic in interstate or foreign commerce in 
wholesale quantities, “so far as such rates 
and service are not now subject to regu- 
jlation by the States, saving to the several 
States their existing jurisdiction to regu- 
late the rates and service of gas utilities 
engaged in the sale of gas to consumers 


work included the harvesting of grain 
and hay crops, which furnished tempo- 
rary employment for many additional 
laborers. A marked surplus of labor was 
apparent in all lines throughout the 


Wisconsin 

Practically all plants were in operation 
throughout the State during August. 
Though the majority worked on part- 
time schedules, there were few plants 
that closed entirely. Railroad repair shops | 
reported a considerable reduction in forces 
and curtailed schedules were in effect. 


| tile, lumber, building, shipbuilding, rail- 
| road, metal-trades, paper-converting, rub- 
ber, and machine-shop _ establishments. 
With the exception of a few large projects 
;}such as post office, electric-light plant, 
churches, and a few overheads, building 
| was considerably below normal. The high- 
|; way construction which had materially 
improved the employment situation in 
| the past two months is nearing comple- 


| tion. A surplus of farm labor continued = = “On tconanmania * = 
| throughout August. wholly within such borders, whether or 


not such sales to consumers be in inter= 





| additional highway construction resulted 
in an increase in employment in some 
parts of the State during the past 30 days, 
but there was sufficient help to meet all 
| requirements. Additional State highway; 
construction a cost of $3,500,000 will 
start within the next 30 days, which will 
give employment to a number of men 
who are residents of the State. A general 
| surplus of labor was noted throughout the 
State. The railroad car and repair shops 
continued to operate with greatly curtailed 
forces. 


Tennessee 


| A surplus of skilled and unskilled labor 
prevailed during the month. A further 
decrease in forces on highway construc- 
|tion resulted in the release of a number 
of skilled and unskilled workers. A greal 
amount of seasonal employment was af- 
forded by orchardists throughout the 
State. Cotton picking and tobacco har- 
vesting will soon offer much additional 
seasonal employment. The canning houses 
have provided temporary employment to 
a large number of workers. Flour mills, 
shoe-manufacturing plants, hosiery and 
knitting mills, and textile plants gen- 
erally were on full-time schedules, with 
normal forces engaged in most instances 
Virginia 

While considerable unemployment con- 
tinued throughout the State during Au- 
gust, a few sections reported an improve- | 
ment. The surplus of labor included rail- 
road workers, coal miners, textile-mill 
help, building and metal-trades men, and | 
unskilled laborers. The majority of the} 
plants were in operation, quite a number | 
reporting part-time schedules, but some | 
increase in activity was reported in the| 
iron works furniture factories, silk mills, | 
overall and shirt factories, and woolen 
mills. A few plants were closed. The} 
shipyards were busy, offering employment 
to many workers. Some decrease in the 
volume of building was noted. There was| 
a seasonal increase in the demand for | 
farm help, with an adequate supply avail- 
able in most localities. 


Utah 
The surplus of labor apparent through- | 


out August embraced skilled and un- 
skilled workers. The majority of - the 
manufacturing establishments were in 


operation, but curtailed schedules and re- 
duced forces prevailed in most plants 
Seasonal operations were started in the 
{canning factories, providing employment 
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POLAND SPRING, 
«Maine 


Year *round 
vacation resort. 
World famous 
Poland Water. 
Golf, tennis, 
fishing, winter 
sports, moun- 
tain scenery. 
Prosperous 
farm country. 
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National Electric Power Company 
National Publie Service Corporation 
New England Public Service Company 
Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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Washington 


; Some decrease in the volume of em-| 
ployment occurred in certain localities of 
| the State throughout August. The har- 
; vesting of the grain crop neared comple- 
tion; however, harvesting of the apple 
| crop will soon be under way and will ab- 
|sorb many workers. Several thousand 
people were engaged picking the huckle- 
| berry and blackberry crops. The fish- 
{canning houses operated on curtailed 
|schedules, and with the Alaskan fishing | 
|and fish-canning activities closing, sev- 
eral hundred men will return to this State. 



























































state or foreign commerce.” 
Provides for Rates Appeals 

The bill provides for “an agency of thé 
United States” to which the Commission 
| may refer a complaint respecting the rates 
of a wholesale gas utility. This agency 
is to be known as a joint board, composed 
of one representative from each State in 
which the gas covered or to be covered 
by the rates complained of is produced 
or consumed. : 

Such a joint board, the bill provides, 
shall have all the rights, duties and 
powers conferred upon the Commission, 
| The surplus of seamen increased because | except the power to make a final order 
;Of additional ships being tied up that! upon any matter referred to it. 


| usually move cargoes of lumber and fish.| The Commission is given power to reg- 


| 
Lumbering activities remained considera-| ulate the rates of wholesale gas utilities 
bly below normal. Building fluctuated 


|and to suspend any proposed increase. It 
somewhat, owing to the completion of/|is provided, however, that a utility may 
some structures and the starting of! make such increased rates effective, note 
others; however, many building-trades| withstanding a suspension order, upon 
men were engaged in remodeling and re- filing with the Commission a bond con- 
pairing various projects. There was an 


ditioned to secure the refund to the per- 
increase in road construction, which) sons entitled thereto of the amount of 
meant employment for a number of ad-| the excess, if the rates so put into effect 


ditional men, lare finally determined to be excessive. 











COWS and 
CHICKENS 


© © Don't send poultry to Hungary - - - « 
Why? - - - Ask Uncle Sam - - - « 


W HAT happens in the barnyard 
depends on people all over the world. Milk inspectors 
in the cities, customs officials in Norway, chickens and 
ducks in Hungarian coops. 


Many a dairy and poultry problem has been solved 
by the Government. What some of them are is told in 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment telling what is being done in this 
field, in the new series on 


Dairy and Poultry Products 


Beginning Today 
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RAILROADS . 


Soft Coal Rates 
“In Illinois Said 


Examiner Advises Commis- 
_ sion Charges Result in 
Discrimination Against | 


Interstate Commerce 


-Intrastate rates on bituminous coal be-| 
tween points in the State of Illinois are| 
preferential to shippers in intrastate com-| 
merce “to the disadvantage of persons and | 
localities in interstate commerce” and are 


unjustly discriminatory against interstate | 


commerce, the Commission was advised 
Oct. 6 by proposed report of Examiner 
R. N. Trezise. (Docket No. 23130 and re- 
lated cases.) 

The Examiner recommended that the 
intrastate rates be increased to a level 
with the interstate rates so as to remove 
the alleged discrimination against inter- 
state commerce. 

Carriers Asked Inquiry 

Upon petition of the principal railroads 
operating within the State of Illinois al- 
leging a violation of section 13 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the Commission 


entered upon an investigation concerning | 


the lawfulness of all rates and charges for 
the intrastate transportation of bitumi- 
nous coal, in carloads, from Illinois mines 
to destinations in Illinois. 

The rates assailed were prescribed by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. The 
Examiner asserted that it had been con- 
ceded by parties in the case that if the 
reduced intrastate rates were allowed to 
remain in effect, reductions in interstate 
rates must be made to remove discrim- 
ination. 


Conclusions of the Examiner, as sum- | 


marized by himself, follow in full text: 
Examiner’s Conclusion¢ 


1. Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, | 


between certain points in Illinois found 


to result in undue preference to shippers | 


in intrastate commerce to the disad- 
vantage of persons and localities in inter- 
state commerce and to unjustly discrim- 
inate against interstate commerce. Rates 


prescribed to remove the unjust discrim- | 


ination. 

2. Rates on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from points in Illinois to Chicago, 
Ill., over interstate routes found not un- 
reasonable. 

3. Rates on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Illinois to 
Quincy, Ill., over interstate routes found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future. 

4. Rates on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from Indiana, Illinois and western 
Kentucky to Moline, Rock Island and 
related points in Illinois considered. Law- 
ful rates will result from the adjustment 
prescribed herein. 

5. Rates on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from points in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky to Davenport, Bettendorf, Linwood, 
Iowana, Riverside and Buffalo, Iowa, 
feund unreasonable and reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future. 

6. Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Alpha, Ill., to destinations within 
100 miles west of the Mississippi River 
in Iowa, found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed. 

7. Case held open for parties in No. 
21020 to prove payment of charges. 


Bay State Operating 


New Tax Appeal Plan 


Chairman Holmes, of Board, 
Reviews System 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
until a transfer of funds could be made. 


Early in January 1931, convenient offices | 


were opened in a new building at 20 
Somerset St., Boston, very near the State 
House. 


The Board has a clerk, an assistant | 


clerk, a law clerk, three stenographers 
and employs a court stenographer at all 
hearings. 

The first matter to receive attention 
from the Board was the preparation of 


rules of procedure and practice, and at| 


once the Board was confronted with argu- 
ments from two opposite camps. 

On the one hand were the sticklers for 
formality and on the other were the 
advocates for free and easy methods. 
the end a somewhat formidable scheme 


of procedure was adopted which could | 


be greatly 
Parties. 
A good deal of verbiage is used to de- 


simplified by agreement of 


scribe who may practice before the board. | 


It all comes down, however, to allowing 


any person duly authorized by either party 


to present cases. 
However, it always turns out that the 
more skillfully the case is presented, the 


more saving of time and cost of hearing, | 
and good cross examination is especially | 


helpful to the board. 
Closely following the statute, the rules 


provide for the form and service of the| 


petition, the answer, the keeping of a 
docket, amendment of pleadings, the fil- 
ing of motions, the preparation of a hear- 
ing list, and for the conduct of hearings. 
Interrogatories and depositions are pro- 
vided for as well as stenographic report- 
ing of all proceedings. 

Practice and procedure are to conform 
to those prevailing in equity causes, but 
the board reserves the right to make 
hearings and proceedings as informal as 
possible, to the end that substance and 
not form shall govern and that a final 
determination of all matters before it 
may be promptly reached. 

Right to Amend Rules 

A final and most important 
serves to the board the right to amend 
the rules as circumstances may render 
changes necessary or expedient. 

It is somewhat doubtful that procedure 
before the board can be further simpli- 
fied without legislative authority. A prec- 
edent for this might be found in one of 


our recent statutes providing for prompt | 


informal trial in the superior court 
whereby a waiver of the rules of evidence 
or of the right of appeal sets in motion 
@ speedy, informal trial. The waiving of 
the right of appeal in questions of sub- 
stantive law would raise serious questions 
which should receive further study. 
The statute provides that the majority 
of members of the board shall constitute 
@ quorum for the transaction of business. 
This language seems to preclude the 
board from carrying on more than one 
hearing at a time, and as a matter of 
practice all three members sit in each 
case. This limits the number of cases 


which may annually be disposed of, and | 


already we are confronted with a some- 
what formidable list of cases ready for 
hearing. 

The board must, however, expect that 
in times of falling values there will al- 
Ways be increasing controversy between 
taxpayers and assessors, a situation that 
disappears in times oi rising prices. 

Taxpayers are usually somewhat reluct- 
ant to urge assessors to keep on top of 
a rising market. The business world is 
now in a period of depression. 

No one seems to know if we are in its 
beginning or it sending. Real estate val- 


ues have been affected with all other 


\Foreign 


To Be Unjust 


In} 


rule re- | 


. . FINANCE 


} 
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Business Conditions Marked 


By Slow Seasonal Improvement 


Trade Slumped in August, According 
o Department of Commerce 


{Continued from Page 4.} 


value were 27 and 31 per cent less than ; 


in the corresponding period of 1930. | 
The value of _ residential contracts | 
awarded declined 5.8 per cent, the smallest | 
drop in four consecutive months and the | 
volume was 11 per cent less than in July. 
As compared with August, 1930, the de-| 
cline in volume and value was 16 and 27) 
per cent, respectively.“ For the first eight 
months of 1931, the number of square | 
feet of residential contractseawarded was | 
| 7.8 per cent less than in the same period 
of 1930. The contracts awarded for pub- 
lic works and _ utilities which fluctuate 
widely, showed drops of 40 per cent in 
volume and 37 per cent in value as com- 
| pared with July. 
Shipments of maple flooring declined 
| only 15 per cent from July, but fell 23 
}per cent below August, 1930. Portland 
}cement production was only 2.5 per cent 
less than in July, but during the first 
|eight months of this year there has been 
|a decline of 21 per cent as compared with 
| the same period of both 1930 and 1929. 
The index of construction costs (com- 
|posed of the prices of structural _ steel 
|shapes, cement, lumber, and the rates 
paid common labor) remained fairly 
steady until the Spring of 1931 but has 
| declined rather sharply since then; there 
| was ‘a decline of 6.9 per cent from June 
|to July and only 1.7 per cent from July 
;to August. Building-material prices for 


frame houses showed a slight advance | 


;}over July, while those of brick houses 
| declined slightly. 


Agriculture 


Animal products marketed in August, 
declined seasonally from the preceding 
month; the total was slightly above that 
of a year ago, but somewhat below the 
five-year average. 


receipts of wool, poultry and eggs, and 
| dairy products. Livestock marketings in- 
creased from July to August, which was 
the same tendency exhibited in most of 
the recent years. Fresh fish landed, in 
three New England markets and one 
Pacific coast market, have shown declines 
jin August during the past two years, while 
|the volume during the month was only 
about three-fourths as large as a year ago. 

Crops marketings declined during Au- 
gust, according to the combined index, in- 


| crease; grains declined nearly 17 per cent 
| from the preceding month and were 52 
per cent less than in August, 1930. Cot- 
ton receipts increased by less than the 
usual seasonal amount and were 62 per 
cent less than a year ago. . Vegetable 
marketings declined seasonally during 
August and were 22 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year. Re- 
| ceipts of fruits showed a seasonal increase 
over the preceding month and _ were 
larger than a year ago. 


Wheat production in the United States, 
|} estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as of Sept. 1, indicated a total of 
| 886,000,000 bushels compared with 863,- 
| 000,000 bushels in 1930. Winter wheat 
| alone accounted for the increase over last 
|year, as the indicated total yields of 
durum and other Spring wheat were. less 
| than half as large as last year. Reports 
from 34 wheat countries indicate a de- 
crease of 123,000,000 bushels below the 
| world’s production last year. Corn pro- 
duction forecast as of Sept. 1 indicated a 
total nearly 30 per cent greater than the 





short crop of 1930 and only slightly less | 


—_ the average of the five years 1925- 
29. 

The cotton crop report as of Sept. 1 in- 
| dicated a total yield of 15,685,000 bales, or 
| 1,341,000 bales more than in 1930, and an 
}increase of 161,000 bales compared with 
the Aug. 1 estimate. The combined pro- 
| duction of the principal food crops is ex- 
pected to be somewhat above the average, 
while crops raised for feed are a little 
below average. Hay and feed crops are 
rather plentiful in the East and South, 


| west. Flaxseed is expected 
smallest crop since 1922. 

Visible stocks of wheat and of cotton on 
hand at the end of August were larger 
|than for the same period of either of the 
two preceding years. 





Iron and Steel Industry 


Further recession in activity in the iron 
and steel industry in August extended 
| the current decline from the peak of the 
Spring rise over the fifth month. Meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dex, operations declined 14 per cent from 
July to the lowest level since December, 
1921. For the first eight months of the 
| current year, the index averaged 37 per 
cent below the same period last year, 
while the August index was 45 per cent 
below August, 1930. 

Employment and pay rolls in the in- 
dustry underwent some additional con- 
traction in August. The employment in- 
| dex was 2.5 per cent below July and 16 
per cent below August, 1930, while the 
| drops in pay rolls were 3.4 per cent and 
| 35 per cent, respectively. 
| August pig-iron produ 
}cent below July, and the average daily 
output was the lowest since October, 1921. 
| Production was only about half as great 
}as in August, 1930, and for the first eight 
|months of the year has averaged 41 per 
}cent less than in the _ corresponding 
}months of 1930. 
| Steel ingot production in August was 
8.9 per cent below July, and while the de- 
cline 
{months immediately preceding, 
contrary to the trend in every year since 
1922. For the first eight months of the 
year, 
below the preceding year and was only 


|.values, but many local assessors may have 
failed to adjust their assessments to the 
new conditions. 


| consideration the prevailing conditions in 
| the business world is clear and has often 
been pointed out by our courts, In Tre- 


|}mont & Suffolk Mills v. Lowell, 1930 Mass. | 


Adv. Sh. p. 74, is the’ following: 

“It is the duty of the assessors within 
| reasonable limits to seek light from every 
available source bearing on the ‘fair cash 
| value’ of all property to be assessed by 
|them for purposes of taxation. Taxable 
| value does not rest finally upon com- 
mercial disaster or prosperity attached to 
a particular manufacturing plant as dis- 


stinguished from other property of the} 


same general nature. 

“On the other hand, periods of great 
| business depression actually affecting the 
cash which in exchange for the property 


a willing buyer would give and a willing | 


| seller take, not as a matter of fleeting 
| fluctuation but of matured financial judg- 
ment covering a measurably substantial 
time, must be regarded by the assessors 
and reflected in assessed valuation. Times 
|of panic sufficiently long in duration to 
| affect fair cash value when sales occur 
must be reflected in assessed valuation.” 


(The concluding section of Mr. 
Holmes’ address, dealing with taxable 
personal property, will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Oct. 9.) 


| 


Seasonal declines were registered for, 


|} stead of showing the usual seasonal in- | 


although there is a shortage in hay, oats, | 
j}and barley from Michigan and. Kansas | 
to be the) 


ction was 12 per | 


was not as severe as in the two) 
it Was) 


steel production was 36 per cent| 


That assessors are bound to take into} 


half of the average of the 1asi five years. 
Operations were at the rate of 31 per cent 
of capacity in August, compared with 34 
in July and 59 a year ago. September 
output in recent years has usually been 
below August and, with operations in the 
first three weeks averaging slightly below 
last month, it appears unlikely that the 
month’s production -will exceed that of 
August. 

Unfilled orders of the United States 
| Steel Corporation declined 236,359 tons 
| from the July total, and were the smallest 
| for any month since September,, 1927. ‘The 
decrease was less than in the same month 
of either 1929 or 1930, but prior to 1929 
|changes in the unfilled tonnage in 
August were small and irregular. As the 
| corporation operated at only 34 per cent 
of capacity during the month and ran its 
| backlog off 7 per cent, it is evident thar 
| buying continued at a very low level. 
| Price changes were minor in August 
|and early September, with the composite 
|iron and steel price holding the slight 
|gain of July. Prices of structural steel 
| beams eased off, and the finished steel 
| price lost the small gain of the preceding 
| month. 
Chemical Industries 


| During August the Federal Reserve 
| Board’s adjusted index of employment in 
| the chemical industries recorded a contin- 
uation of the decline of June and July. 
| This was accompanied by a corresponding 
| decrease in pay rolls. in both instances 
the reduction amounted to about 3 per 
|cent. For the first eight months of the 
current year the average monthly em- 
|ployment was 14.5 per cent below the 
same period of 1930 and pay rolls de- 
|creased 18 per cent. In August employ- 
ment and pay rolls were both 17 per 
‘cent below the same month of 1930. 

| Further curtailment in production was 
| shown by the available figures for August. 
The production of naval stores, which had 
held steady for more than a year expe- 
|rienced a sharper decline than during 
July. Turpentine production was 40 per 
cent below the previous month and 57 
per cent below August of last year. Rosin 
output for August also declined 40 per 
;}cent from the July level and was 54 per 
}cent under the same month a year ago. 


The average monthly production for the 
first eight months of 1931 showed a re- 
|} duction of 27 per cent for rosin and 29 
;per cent in the case of turpentine as 
compared with 1930. Continuing the de-| 
|cline of the last four months, production 
|of by-product coke was 5 per cent less 
{than in July and 32 per cent less than 
in the same month a year ago. Average 
monthly production for the first eight 
months was 28 per cent lower than in 
| 1930. ' 


Stocks of manufactured chemicals) 
showed a further slight decline to a point 
close to the August, 1930, figure, which 
is the lowest point reached in several 
years. Stocks of raw materials moved 
up 1.5 per cent, the first increase since} 
| October, 1930. The average monthly stock 
|of manufactured chemicals for the first 
eight months of 1931 was less than for a 
similar period in 1930 and 1929 by 8 per 
cent and 9 per cent, respectively. 
Fertilizer consumption showed an in- 
crease over July, after a continued de- 
cline for the last four months, but fell) 
slightly under August a year ago. Sea- 
sonal increases in the importation of fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials took place 
in August. The advance. over July 
amounted to 31 per cent, but the total) 
for August was 20 per cent below the| 
, same month a year ago. | 


The volume of imports of nitrate of 
soda was approximately double that of 
the preceding month and nearly four 
times as great as in August, 1930. This is 
the first increase in five months and is 
in contrast to the decided decrease in 
August of last year. During the first 
eight months imports of nitrate of soda| 
have been only about 7 per cent less than 
in the same period of 1930. 


(The conclusion of the survey issued 
by the Department covering these sub- 
jects: Textile industry, food indus- 
try, forest products and the chemical 
and miscellaneous industries will be 
nee in full tert in the issue of 

cet. 9.) 


| 
| 





Ship Tonnage Less 


In American Yards| 


New Contracts for Only Two) 
Scows and One Barge 


Launching of neraly 30,000 gross tons of 
new ships of various types during August 
left American shipyards with only 299,471 
gross tons of new vessels under construc- 
tion on Sept. 1, a net reduction of about 
26,000 tons during the month, according to 
statistics issued Oct. 7 by the Department 
of Commerce. 


New contracts entered into during Aug- 
ust amounted to only 2,240 gross tons, 


|In the drug field there are but 30 hardy 


Campaign Urged 
Against Novices 


In Retail Trade 


‘Amateurs’ Exact Costly Toll 
Of Business Structure, 
Dr. Klein Tells Restau- 


rant Association 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


himself but countless others who are at- 
tempting to keep their heads above the 
stormy waters. 

It is, of course, quite understandable 
that the difficulties of trade in this or 
that line should so discourage the par- 
| ticipants as to induce some of them to 
| make a complete shift in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. But the rigors of their 
| Situation should not tempt them to risk 
their own prospects as well as those of 
|many others who have preceded them in 
the field to which they propose to turn. 
In battling with the swiftly shifting busi- 
|ness tide these days there are few handi- 
|caps more likely to be fatal than the 
| utter lack of training and experience with 
the hidden perils of those dangerous un- 


superficial observer. 


Examples of “Amateurism” 


| The retail field offers countless tragic 
|examples of the sad consequences of just 
| such costly “amateurism.” 
vass of some 1,700 grocery stores in a 
large eastern city, most of which were 
having grave difficulties in making ends 
meet, revealed the fact that more than 
half of their owners had had no previous 
experience in that field whatsoever nor 
in anything even remotely approaching 
| it. These amateur grocers had been every- 
thing from boilermakers to chauffeurs. 
They apparently labored under the delu- 
sion that all that was necessary to suc- 
ceed in this field was an ability to wrap 
up packages neatly and pile cans in dec- 
orative pyramids in show windows. 
Surveys conducted by the Department 





dertows which are not evident to the| 


A recent can-| 


| NEW BRIDGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A highway bridge which carries State Route No. 60 over a deep ravine in 
Wilkes County, N. C., constructed by the State Highway Department of 
North Carolina, was recently christened and dedicated. The structure 
has been named the Wade H. Harris Bridge in honor of one of the prom- 
ent newspaper editors of the State. 


in 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Reports 


. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| Oct. 7, made public decisions in rate cases 


which are summarized as follows: 

Dairy Products: No. 24200.—Hoerman Pack- 
ing Company v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Rates on butter, eggs, and dressed poultry, 
in straight and mixed carloads, from Linn, 
Kans., to New York, N. Y., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Road Graders: 
Vv. 


24190.—Brown-Bevis 
Indianapolis & 


No. 
Company Cincinnati, 
Western Railroad. Rate on one carload 
shipment of road graders from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Los Angeles, Calif., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Dry Hides: No. 24055.—Bona Allen v. Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Com- 
plaint alleging that the rate collected on 





of Commerce in other lines in many other 
parts of the country revealed invariably 
the fateful association between inexperi- 
ence and bankruptcy in the retail field. 
When some skillful housewife demon- 
strates exceptional ability in the culinary 
arts she is very apt, especially in these 
days when the breadwinner of the family 
may have had his pay envelope impaired, 
to venture forth and set up a food shop 
at the sign of “Ye Olde Fryde Egge,” or 
words to that effect. 

The chances are that some distressed 
equipment manufacturer is quite ready 
to join the amateur restaurant-keeper by 
taking a desperate chance in the adven- 
ture. And it is indeed a change with long 
odds against the participants, as the 
dreary records of the bankruptcy courts 
all too frequently have proved. 

Survey in Kansas City 

The results of a survey conducted in 
Kansas City by the Department of Com- 
merce in collaboration with your associa- 
tion throws a vivid light on the propor- 
tions of the calamitous turnover due in 
large part to this factor of inexperienced 
enterprisers. In 1928 there were 1,084 
licensed restaurants in that thriving mid- 
western city; but 551—well over half—of | 
them either changed ownership or went 
out of business before the end of ‘the 
year—a generally prosperous year at that, 
in a thriving, progressive community. And 
before seven months of 1929 had gone 
by some 549 new restaurants had set up| 
in business to fill the gaps. 

A study made not long ago by the 
University of Buffalo indicated that in 
the course of 10 years only 8 out of every 
100 independent retail grocers survive the 
Stress and storms of business uncertainty. 


} 


veterans left out of every 100. In both 
these instances the casualties were due in 
all too many cases to an utter lack of 
previous experience. The consequences of 
these disasters damaged not simply the 
unhappy victim himself but the whole 
trade of the community. Other grocers 
or restaurant-keepers or drug store op- 
erators suffered from the _ increasingly 
desperate whims of the inexperienced 
competitor. 


Cites Restaurant Business 


The restaurant business has been an 
especially unfortunate sufferer from this 
problem of haphazard, totally inexperi- 
enced competition. Presumably the as- 
sumption on the part of the amateur res- 
taurant adventurer is that every one must 
eat and, therefore, the opportunities for 
the eating business are practically with- 
out limit. This doubtless accounts for the 
fact that we have more than 135,000 res- 
taurants in the country in which the 
American people spend the prodigious sum 
of about $2,500,000,000 a year, which ac- 
counts for no less than 4.2 per cent of the 
total retail receipts of the whole country; 
truly an enormous business with vast so- 
cial as well as economic implications. 

But the important question is not so 
much its size as to whether it is profitable. 
Every deterrent factor imperilling that in- 
dispensable essential of profitable equilib- 
rium is indeed a costly menace, which we 
can ill afford at this crucial juncture in 
our business history. Real estate values, 
wholesalers’ accounts, equipment dealings, 
advertising bookings, all these and a score 








providing for the construction of two 
scows and one barge, the figures showed, 
Launchings during the month totaled 16, 
including two 7,500-ton steamers built for 
the United Mail Steamship Company. The 
}remainder of the new tonnage launched, 
with the exception of a 500-ton steamer 
for the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
|consisted of barges. Further statistical 
information made available by the Depart- 
ment follows: 


Seagoing steel ships of 1,000 gross tons 
and over accounted for 260,834 tons of the 
| 299,471 tons of ships being built on Sept. 
|}1 There were 21 such vessels listed, in- 
| cluding the two 30,000-ton United States 
Lines vessels being built at Camden, N. J. 


A total of 64 unrigged steel ships of 100 
| gross tons and over, amounting to 37,387 
tons, were under construction, one steel 
steamer of 739 tons was under way, and 
two unrigged wood ships averaging more 
than 100 tons were being built. 


Canadian National Railway 
Shows Decline in Earnings 


Gross revenues in August, 1931, of the 
Canadian National Railways were $14,- 
309,810, a decrease of $4,758,169 as com- 
pared with August, 1930, according to a 
report received in the Department of, Com- 
merce from Trade Commisioner E. G. 
Sabine at Montreal. Operating expenses 
| for that month were $13,795,775 as com- 
pared to $16,800,995 in the same month of 
last year. Net revenue for the month of 
August, 1931, was $514,034, a decrease of 
$1,752,948 from the net of August, 1930. 

For the period from Jan. 1, to the end 


| 


the same period last year. Operating 
|expenses for the first eight months of 
1931 were $115,214.221, a decrease of $16,- 





'970,891 and net revenue was $2,178,688, | 
|a decrease of $13,765,419 from that of the| 


jsame period in 1930.—/ssued by the De- 
| partment of Commerce, 


‘ 


| of August, 1931, gross revenues were $117,- | 
| 392,910, a decrease of $30,736,310 as against | 


of other interests are involved and the 
credit and general business reputation of 
the entire locality grievously damaged. 

In these times, when every possible ef- 
fort is being made to conserve our much 
needed resources so that they may be 
concentrated on the swift acceleration of 
business recovery, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this problem be resolutely 
attacked. It is perhaps not one of the 
major issues of our business trials, but 
it does exact a costly toll of our whole 
economic organization which must be re- 
duced 


Urges ‘Well Organized Assaults’ 


I would not venture to advance any 
pretensions of expert advice as to how 
this much desired result can be obtained. 
But the first step obviously is in the es- 
!tablishment of a thorough consciousness 
on the part of certain business leaders 
and groups of the grave implications of 
this problem of excessive amateurism and 
inexperienced enterprising. 

It would seem to be worthy of well or- 
ganized assaults on the part of business 
associations in each of the industries or 
trades in which this tendency is more 
flagrant. Local chambers of commerce 
and service clubs can make substantial 
contributions toward the same good pur- 
pose by concentrating not so much on the 
introduction of new business ventures in 
a given community as upon the desir- 
ability of making those already estab- 
lished, if not more profitable, at least 
more nearly immune against bankruptcy 
and other hazards which come in the 
wake of such unwise and unwarranted 
competition. 

Such a move is in the best interests not 
simply of established business, but of the 
consumer, who in the long run pays the 
cost of this or any other flagrant waste 
on the part of business. Most of all 
would it seem to be a responsibility of 
the banker who is called upon as a con- 
sultant by the would-be adventurer. The 
more that these financial advisers are in- 
formed as to the precise causes of bank- 
ruptcy in the given field and esneciallv 





one carload of dry hides from Los Vegas, 
N. Mex., to Buford, Ga., was unreasonable 
found barred by statute. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Reports of Examiners 


Walnut Veneer: No. 24241.—Pulaski Ve- 


neer Company y. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- | 


road. Carloac rates charged on wainut 
veneer from Pulaski, Va., to Darlington, S. 
C., oak veneer from Pulaski to Sumter, S. 
C., and mixed carloads of walnut and oak 
veneer from Pulaski to Wilmington, N. C., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Radio Cabinets: No. 24468.—Plymouth 


Electric Company v. New York Central Rail- | 


road, Minimum weight on a carload of ra- 


dio cabinets, equipped with loud speakers, | 


from North Tonawanda, N. Y., to New 
Haven, Conn., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Asphalt Retreader: No. 24307.—City and 
County of San Francisco v. Union Pacific 
Railroad. Rate charged on asphalt re- 
treaders, in carloads, from Kansas City, Mo., 


| to San Francisco, Calif., found inapplicable. | 


Reparation awarded. y 
Sand and Gravel: No. 24099.—Missouri 
Gravel Company v. Chicago, Burlington & 


the serious part played therein by this 


particular frailty, the better will be the | 
| prospects for the proposed venture. 


Of course, a major responsibility in 
this entire situation rests frankly with 
certain equipment and supply dealers— 
fortunately a small minority. Their plight 
in recent years has by no means been a 
happy one and desperation has all too fre- 
quently driven them to take these long 
chances. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
in their own best interests, as well as 
those of the communities and trade circles 
where they hope to retain invaluable good 


will, they will, especially in these times | 


of stress be particularly vigilant in scruti- 
nizing every factor in the record of each 
prospect. We have certainly a right to 
count upon such collaboration. 

One lesson at least has been learned 
out of the world wide crash and that is 
the indispensable value of prudence and 
foresight in business planning. It was 


a lack of those precious virtues which| that all pilots of civilian aircraft operat-/| greatest declines are luxury items such ag 


led to many of the boom excesses of 1928 
and 1929. 


SHIPPING . 


. . AVIATION 





| 


F iled by Examiners 





Quincy Railroad. Rates on sand and gravel, 
| in carloads, from La Grange and Reading, 
| Mo., to certain destinations in Illinois on 
the rails of the-Alton Railroad Company | 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- | 
scribed for the future and reparation 


awarded. 

Steel Bars: No. 24266.—Pulaski Veneer 
Corporation v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 1. 
Rate charged on steel bars, steel channels, 
steel columns, steel girders, and steel trusses, 
in carloads, from Hog Island, Pa., to Pulaski, 
Va., found unreasonable. Waiver of certain 
undercharges authorized and reparation 
awarded. 

2. Rate charged on used lumber, in car- 
loads, from Hog Island to Pulaski and Sa- 

Gasoline: No. 24247 and related cases.— 
Quality Gas & Oil Company v. Northern | 
Pacific Railway. Rates charged on gasoline, | 
kerosene and gas oil in tank cars from | 
points in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and | 
Kansas to Rice, Royalton, Deerwood and | 
Ironton, Minn., found to have been in part | 
inapplicable and in part unreasonable. | 
} Reparation awarded. . | 

Peanuts: No. 24180.—Johnson Biscuit 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on raw peanuts, shelled or 
unshelled, in carloads, from certain points 
in Texas and Oklahoma to Sioux City, Iowa, 
found unreasonable. Damage by reason of 
any undue prejudice that might have ex- 
isted not proved. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed for the reparation 
awarded. ° 


future and 


‘Fliers Asked to Avoid | 
Yorktown Oct. 16-19 


Civilian and Service Craft Told 
To Stay Away 


Restriction of aircraft operations dur- 
ing the Yorktown Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration was requested Oct. 7, by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary | 
| of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


A memorandum sent to airport man- 
agers, airmen, and aircraft operators by 
the Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics 
follows in full text: 


A request has been received from the 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission 
asking that during the celebration of 
the Sesquicentennial Anniversary of the 
|Siege of Yorktown, Va., which is to 
be held Oct. 16 to 19 inclusive, all 
civilian aircraft refrain from flying over 
for near Yorktown during this period so} 
| that all unnecessary noise during the out-| 
|door ceremonies may be avoided, 

The War and Navy Departments have 
|instructed their pilots to avoid passing 
|over the Yorktown area during these 
|days. We, therefore, respectfully request 








| ing in this vicinity refrain from flying! 
} over or near Yorktown during this period. 


j}by the Department of Commerce. 


Trade Situation 
In Countries of 


Orient Analyzed 


Department of Commerce 
Outlines Developments in 
Business and Industry of 
Far Eastern Nations 

Recent business and industrial develop- 
ments in the Orient are reviewed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued 


: The 
survey is based on reports from the De- 


| partment’s foreign offices. 


| Seen 


| quiet. 


| son. 


The section of 
the world survey dealing with nations of 
the Orient follows in full text: 
Australia 
Australia.—England’s temporary discon- 


| tinuance of the gold standard has had a 


Salutary effect'on most lines of activity 
in Australia. Australian-sterling exchange 
rates remain unaltered causing local prices 
of all export commodities to be increased, 
the share market is steadier, building is 
expected to be stimulated, and two Broke 
Hill mines have resumed full time opera- 
tion. Imports from non-English sources, 
however, have been further handicapped. 
The continuation of excellent. seasonal & 
conditions 1s brightening the outlook for 
wheat, and prospects for the lambing sea- 
son are good. Exchange has been barely 


|steady during the past month and the 
|note issue has been increased by £1,000,- 


000. Imports during July were valued at 
£3,100;,000 compared with £7,400,000 for the 
same month of last year, and exports of 
merchandise declined from £6,350,000 to 
£5,600,000. -Gold exports during July 
amounted to £1,500,000. The decline in 
imports was general throughout the list, 
except for tobacco, crude rubber and films 
which increased slightly. 


China 


China.—Trading conditions in the 
Shanghai area remain unchanged. Due to 
the Manchurian situation, Chinese Gov- 
ernment bonds declinad from 10 to 12 
per cent in the past week, later, however, 
showing some signs of strengthening. 
Promise of better trading conditions is 
in the reported possibility of re- 
conciliation between the Canton and 
Nanking factions. 

North China’s import trade remains 
Favorable trading conditions are 
reported in interior districts, with Tient- 
sin firms arranging for the dispatch of 
interior shipments for the Winter sea; 
North China crops are now largely 
harvested. Fair yields are reported. 

South China trading is dull, due fo the 
panicky state of the exchange market 
and predictions of a difficult October set- 
tlement period. Uncertainty in the Man- 
churian situation, with boycotts threat- 
ening in South China, have upset mar- 


$ 


® 


| kets, causing cancellations of orders. 


Because of military operations, all busi- 
ness in South Manchuria has been sus- 
pended since the 19th instant. Crops are 
estimated by bureaus of the South Man- 
churia Railway to be 20 per cent below 
thosé of last year. Corn, rice, and wheat 
yields are expected to be larger, and soya 


| beans will yield about 5,750,000 short tons, 


or 150,000 tons less than last year. 


Indo-China 


Indo-China.—The Bank of Indo-China 
reports that business is on the up-grade 
and that compared with other rice-pro- 
ducing countries, conditions in Indo-China 
may be considered satisfactory. Exports 
of agricultural and mineral products, 
though reduced, are maintained at a rea- 
sonable level and the decline in value of 
total export trade is compensated by a 
reduction in imports. Government finan- 
cial aid which has been given to plant- 
ers of rice, rubber, coffee, and sisal, for 
their coming crops is aiding materially in 
overcoming the depression. Import lines 
of American goods which have shown the 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 193 1 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates........ 
Public Securities...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank............... 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages...........-..- 


Items in Transit 


with Foreign Branches .......... 


Credits Granted on Acceptances. .........0++s008 


Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....... 


Capital........ 
Surplus Fund. . 


. ~ eeeeteese 


350,183,511.56 
333,449,818.01 
40,489,515.35 
7,800,000.00 
37,722,809.53 
831,796,256.10 
1,168,876.07 
9,642,504.34 
79,756,335.51 
14,611,731.29 


10,963,513.51 


$1, 


717,584,871.27 
———————————————— 


LIABILITIES 


esceccessccesees $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits.............. _38,454,590.33 


$ 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 


Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold....... 


Acceptances... 


wee eee eee eee eee eee ese ee Seeeeeeees 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills........... 


weeeeeeesoe 


Deposits ............++ee00++ $1,223,445,462.36 
Outstanding Checks......... 57,296,590.91 1,280,742,053.27 


$1,717,584,871.27 


298,454,590.33 


8,688,206.35 
2,854,000.00 
79,756,335.51 


47,089,685.81 
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‘False Nationalis 


Tenders Invited | 
For Short-term 7e Said to Obs 





Bills Chairman of Reserve 


clares Nations Mus 


Treasury 


Issue of 90-day Securities to| 
Amount of 50 Million 
Under Date of Oct. 15 An- | 


nounced by Secretary 


Abandonment of “false nationalistic 
conceptions” was advised Oct. 6 by 
Eugene M. Stevens, Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, in an address before the na- 
tional bank division of the American 
| Bankers’ Association, meeting at At- 

Tenders have been invited for 90-day, Jlantic City. 

Treasury bills to the amount of $50,000,- | Publication of the speech was begun 
000, the Secretary of the Treasury, An-| in the issue of Oct. 7. It concludes 
drew W. Mellon, announced Oct. 7. as follows: 

The tenders will be received up to 2 In this discussion, I am not forgetting 
p. m., Tuesday, Oct. 13, and will be dated | the obligation of the bank to the com-| 
Oct. 15, 1931, maturing on Jan. 13, 1932,/ munity which it serves. There is such! 
and on the maturity date the face amount | a demand and it often takes the form of 
will be payable without interest, according | housing loans in the cities, of mortgage 
to the statement. | loans on the farms, of loans on the se- 

An issue of $51,000,000 of similar notes | curities of local industries, and other forms 
matures on Oct. 15.6 of capital financing. Notwithstanding this 

The statement by Mr. Mellon follows | obligation, the commercial banker, in my 
in full text: opinion, must be cautious not to over- 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives extend himself in using his deposits for 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- | such loans, never losing sight of the de- 
uly bills to the amount gf $50,000,00, or | mand character of such deposits. He may 
thereabouts. They will be 90-day bills; | better use his influence in seeking to en- 
and will be sold on a discount basis to; courage other agencies organized for the 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re-| particular purpose of granting capital 
= at the Federal Reserve Banks, or) credits against their own long-time obli- 

he branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p.} gations. 

m., Eastern Standard Time. on Tuesday,! 1 am aware that I have not alswered 
Oct. 13, 1931. Tenders will not be re-/ the difficult question as to what the com- 
ceived at the Treasury Department, Wash-/ mercial bank may find as an investment 
ington. for its surplus funds. I have referred to 
commodity loans between producer and 

The Treasury bills will be dated Oct.| consumer as the primary credit function 
15, 1931, and will mature on Jan. 13,|of the commercial bank. Under present 
1932, and on the maturity date the face conditions, the demand for loans strictly 
amount will be payable without interest.| of this character is frequently not suffi- 


Denominations Listed 


They will be issued in bearer form only,| cient to employ all of the bank's loaning | 
I have intimated that it may have | 


and in amounts or denominations of $1,- 
000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,000 and $1,000,- | to. take on a restricted amount of certain 
000 (maturity value). types of capital loans, in the nature of 
It is urged that tenders be made on the bonds and mortgages, providing they pos- 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- | sess reasonable elements of marketability 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by | and liquidity. 
the Federal reserve banks or branches; The public investment in corporate se- 
upon application therefor. 
No tender for an amount less than $1,- 


power. 


consequent lack of commodity paper, seems 


000 will be considered. Each tender must| to make it necessary for banks to make | 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of-| loans with securities of this class as col-| 


fered must be expressed on the basis of | lateral, but, again, this should be done 
100, with not more than three decimal | warily and with a view to the availability 
places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not of such loans under emergency conditions. 
be used. By their nature, they cannot be eligible 
Terms of Acceptance for rediscount at the Federal reserve 

Tenders will be accepted without cash @Mks, and the same emergency which 
deposit from incorporated banks and ttust ,d¢mands their payment often makes the 
companies and from responsible and rec- calling of them dangerous to the general 
— — = investment securities. | situation. 

enders from others must be accompa- | ° 
nied by a deposit of 10 per cent of the | L™phasizes Importance 
face amount of Treasury bills applied for, , ; iti 
Gis the tenders arc cnemeumeoa a. | Of Gor ernment Securities 
an express guaranty of payment by an in-|_ 4_Very substantial field of investment 
corporated bank or trust company. | is afforded by the United States Govern- 

Immediately after the closing hour for) Ment securities, which not only have 
receipt of tenders on Oct. 13, 1931, all | 'eady markets but which, under the Fed- 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve ©ral Reserve Act, may be used by member 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- | banks of the System as collateral to loans 
ing hour will be opened and public an-| With the Federal Reserve banks and 
nouncement of the agceptable prices will, therefore have excellent liquidity as a 
follow as sooon as possible thereafter, Secondary reserve. The amount of com- 
probably on the following morning. The mercial paper available from brokers is 
Secretary of the Treasury expressiy re-| limited and has been decreasing in volume 
Serves the right to reject any or all tend-| for the same reasons tHat this character 
ers or parts of tenders, and to allot less| of paper is lessening in the banks’ loans 
than the amount applied for, and his ac- | to their own customers. There is a grow- 
tion in any such respect shall be final.| ing market in bankers’ acceptances, which 
Those submitting tenders will be advised of | are directly a form of commodity financ- 
the acceptance or rejection thereof. Pay-| ing, and eligible and liquid, and many of 
ment at the price offered for Treasury! the larger banks presently have substan- 


bills allotted must be made at the Fed-| tial amounts of such acceptances in their | 


eral Reserve Banks in cash or other im- | portfolios. All secondary assets of this 
mediately available funds on Oct. 15, 1931.| character should be cowsidered with rela- 


Tax Exemptions 


The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof a 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition | 


of the Treasury bills shall be allowed as | terest paid on 


Reserve banks or their availability as col- 
lateral with correspondent banks. 
The objection that assets of the char- 
cter which have been mentioned yield 
but low returns in interest, must be met 
with the assertion that, in so far as this 
may not be offset by lower rates of in- 
; . , deposits, by increased 
a deduction, or otherwise recognized, for |service charges, and reduced operating 
the purposes of any tax now or hereafter | costs, a bank cannot afford to sacrifice 
imposed by the United States or any of its safety for earning power. 
Possessions. . | In view of all these changing conditions, 
Treasury Department Circular No. 418, | it is yery difficult to predict what the fu- 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the | ture may hold and just how the further 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern the development of the credit structure of the 
conditions of their issue. Copies of the! country will react on the commercial 
ae may be obtained from any Fed- banker in respect to the investment of his 
eral reserve bank or branch thereof. assets in a manner to insure both safety 


and ready availability to meet his obli- 
gations. At this -particular time, the 
clouds are still in the sky, but we know 
that beyond them the sun is still shining 
and that some good day We will see it 
again. In the meantime, as we look ahead 
For the through the haze, we may discern certain 


* 





Trade Situation Analyzed 
In Countries of Orient 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
automobiles and canned goods. 


first seven months of the year, imports things in a dim way, some of*which prove | 


of automobiles from the United States, to be real.and some only mirages, 
totaled only 72 units, compared with 225 
for the same period in 1930. The average 
monthly sales of automobiles in Saigon is 
now 58, against about 100 two years ago. 


Reduction in Number 


Of Banks Is Favored 


The elimination of a large number of 
banks all over the country in the last 10 
years should operate to make the remain- 
ing banks stronger and more protfiable. 
We have in many places had an over- 
| capacity in banking in the sense of too 
many banks, as in everything else, and a 
lesser number of commercial banks should 


Japan 

Japan.—Owing to the decline of the 
pound sterling all shares and bonds on 
Japan’s exchanges declined when the ex- 
changes reopened. The exchanges closed 
temporarily following the announcement 
that Great Britain had gone off the gold| nq in normal times that they will be 
Standard. Shares of spinning companies | ape to get a larger proportion of the 
have been especially affected by rumors of | class of assets which come within their 
@ possible increase in British India’s tariff primary function. 
on textiles, and the possibility of increased | An English visitor recently asked me if 
competition in that market. There has foreign investors in American securities 
lready been a marked decline in foreign | eould look forward to as much progress 
orders for textiles. Japan's trade with | in the United States in the next 20 years 
China may be adversely affected as a re- as has developed in the last 20 years. 
sult of the Manchurian troubles. * | My answer was “Yes, but progress of a dif- 
ferent nature.” I said that much had 
been done in the last 20 years to develop 
the latest resources of the country and 
that the time was approaching when that 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—Although prices for 
copra and abaca continue unsatisfactory, | 


with & consequent loss in the movement | factor, which has been so important dur- | 
of import stocks to the provinces, general | ing all the history of this country, would | 


conditions are reported slightly better | be well realized. 
than last year. Banks are very cautious | 
in extending credits thereby reducing the 
volume of outstanding accounts. Collec- | period would not continue indefinitely, and 
tions continue difficult, especially in copra | —= a —— 


and abaca districts, but some improve- ri ’ . 
ment has occurred in central Luzon and Ruling of Customs Court 
On Tax on Party Novelties 


That meant that we 
have been for many years in the period of 


other rice-producing areas, owing to 
higher prices for paddy. 


The section of the survey dealing 
with conditions in other countries will 
be printed in the issue of Oct. 9. 


NEw York, Oct. 7.—In a decision, giving 
judgment in part for the importers, the 
United States Customs Court finds that 
certain masks, the chief use of which is by 
children, were properly taxed as toys at 70 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1513, Act of 1930. Other masks, chiefly 


Railroads Show Decrease 
In Surplus Freight Cars 


A total of more than 570,000 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and immedi- 
ately available for service was reported for 
Sept. 22 by the American Railway Associa- | 
tion in a statement transmitted to the In-| “ , _ 
terstate Commerce Commission Oct. 5. | dinners, parties, etc., are held dutiable as} 

The full text of the statement follows: | f0llows: Those in chief value of wood at 

Class I railroads on Sept. 22 had 570,573 | 221/3 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
surplus freight cars in good repair and graph 412, and those in chief value of 
ignmediately available for service. This| P@Per at 35 per cent ad valorem, under 
was a decrease of 441 cars compared with | P4’agraph 1413, of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
Sept. 14, at which time there were 571.- The collector's assessment at 70 per cent, 
014 surplus freight cars. as toys, is set aside by the court. 

Surplus coal cars on Sept. 22 totaled Judge Sullivan writes the opinion which 
210,779, an increase of 4,310 cars within ap- partly sustains protests of Dessart 
weximately a week, while surplus box Brothers, New York importers. (Protests 
cars totaled 296,741, a decrease of 3,356 464252-G-62975-30, etc.) 
for the same period. 

Reports also showed 24,662 surplus stock 
@ cars, a decrease of 644 cars below the 
mumber reported on Sept. 14, while sur- 

lus refrigerator cars totaled 13,874, a de- 
rease of 738 for the same period. 


rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1403, of the Tariff Act of 1930. | 

Certain noisemakers and paper hats,| 
the chief use of which is by adults at 





Australian Wheat 
Traders estimate a production of 180,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat this year in Aus- | 
tralia. Acreage is 25 per cent less than | 
last year. (Department of Commerce.) 





| the question was even now as to whether 


| curities, to which I have alluded, and the! 


, tion to their eligibility with the Federal | 


| growth and development, and that this! 


used by adults, are held dutiable at the} 





tic Conceptions’ 


truct Prosperity 





U. S. TREASURY | 
STATEMENT —| 


5. 


en Cees 


Receipts | 
Customs receipts $1,765,265.93 | 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


Bank of Chicago De- 


. PEE NON x-5v vce td vanes tbs 2,137,776.96 

4 Miscellaneous internal rev- 
t Remove Barriers aoe 3,094,908.71 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 3,030,570.95 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day . 


" $9,958,522.55 
Reeve 00 


we had not reached the state of over- 
capacity in some of our industrial and 
agricultural life. 

Furthermore, with the restriction of im- 
migration and the declining birth rate, we 


Total 


General expenditures $17,924,471.71 


consolidation and refinement of our proc- 
esses. In the amazing history of our 
country’s development of its great re- 
sources, we have necessarily been building 
rapidly and not altogether with proper 
order and efficiency in relation to produc- 
tion and distribution, and there is much 
that remains to be done in the ensuing 
years properly to conserve and consolidate 
to get the best results out of the con- 
struction already accomplished. 


Balance today - 563,625,543.79 


Total .. cee ee e+ $586,855,617.24 


Canandaigua, N. Y., Bank 
Is Taken Over by State | 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 7. 

The State Superintendent of Banks, | 

Joseph A. Broderick, announces that he 
has taken possession of the business and 
] ; property of the Ontario County Trust 
Urges Destruction Company, Canandaigua, N. Y., pursuant 
Of N ational Barriers to provisions of section 57 of the Banking 
It is possible, the . f suing | Law and at the request of the directors | 

‘ , Paes o mavens, Cane ne cone f the institution. Mr. Broderick stated | 
years may see relatively less of capital! that because of nonliquid condition and | 
construction and financing and more de-|gepreciation in value of assets it was 
mand for the type of credit which banks | deemed unsafe and inexpedient to permit | 
‘ i ee a od ; tice | the institution to continue in business. | 
can properly supply, as we proceed in the The deposit liabilities, as shown by the | 
books at the close of business Oct. 5, were | 
approximately $3,900,000. 


| 
process of making the most out of our 
| present facilities. 

| But beyond this there is a vision that | 
{comes to use through the clouds which 
|now encompass us. The striking progress 
madé within our generation in transporta- | 
tion and communication has brought the | 
| whole world together as never before and | 
has opened the way for’ tremendous 
| progress in trade. If the world should 
become wise enough to get over its false 
nationalistic conceptions and its ideas of 
| national self-sufficiency, which have been 
increasingly evident since the Versailles 
Treaty, and to tear down all sorts of 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Tllinois: Oscar Nelson. 
Accounts, has announced 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company, 
charter issued Smulski Trust 
Bank, Chicago, permit issued 
Commercial Trust & SavingS Bank, Dan- 
ville, liquidated through First National Bank, 
same place Eaton State Bank, Owaneco, 
liquidated through First 7 & a 9 
rier whi . “ a Bank, Taylorville. Citizens anking om- | 
barriers which have been erected by va- | pany, Lawrenceville liquidated through | 
rious governments—and thereupon the/ Farmers State Bank, same place. Union Bank 
natural and free flow of trade and com-| of nae sh iceso liquidated er | 
" tw e , ~| cago Bank of Commerce. rst Trust Bank, 
oe between the nations BY be un Tombard. liquidated through South Lombard | 
impeded—we should have then in this| Trust & Savings Bank 
country the greatest prosperity it has ever First State Bank, Mineral; Farmers State 
known. Bank, Reynolds; First Italian State Bank, 
Chicago; Browns State Bank, Browns; Morton | 
Supply and demand the world over! Grove Trust & Savings Bank, Morton Grove; 
could meet under the natural law and! Avon State Bank. Avon; ee Sate eens. 
without interf«rence by rriers | Lee; First State Bank, Apple ver; ount | 
a artificial ae ae | Greenwood Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; 
: ‘ ae * Union State Savings Bank & Trust Company, | 
of such process, the United States would! Kewanee; Commercial Savings Bank, Moline; | 
prosper as never before. The economic! Farmers Btate ane, os. Oe: Pee | 
é business ‘shi > Ww ¢ Bank, Winnebago; Manufacturers State nk, 
pee Rg mag Mer 2 ee oe ee has | East Moline; First State Bank, Princeville; 
cee : & jong time an vere are! Bank of New Windsor, New Wirfdsor; Astoria 
evidences that the present world-wide! state Bank, Astoria, Union State Bank of 
distress may soon force a political leader- | South fee pe vom ans > | 
shi ive ¢ j j . . Trust Company, ttawa; Serena ate Bank, 
ship into cooperative action in steps look- Serena; Bantret Trust & Savings Bank, Rock 
ing toward this desirable end. | Island; Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Ot- 


Auditor of 


Rockford, | 
& Savings 


Public | 


| County, 


| chem 








s 

(Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks | 

Changes in the status of national banks 


for the week ended Oct. 3 were an- 


Made Public Oct. 7, 1931 “""| nounced Oct. 6 by the Comptroller of the 


Currency as follows: 


Voluntary lquidations: 
The First National Bank of Ukiah, Calif.; 


capital, $100,000; effective Sept. 23, 1931; liqui- 
| dating agent, C. H. Duncan, Ukiah, Calif.; 


absorbed by Savings Bank of Mendocino 

Ukiah, Calif.; absorbed by Savings 

Bank of Mendocino County, Ukiah, Calif. 
The First National Bank of Winamac, Ind.; 








Swedish Chemicals 


Sweden, with an annual production of 





als valued at $65,000,000, imports | 
at $35,000,000 and exports at $20,000,000 | 





STATE BANKING 











| capital, $50,000; effective Sept. 28, 1931; liqui- | va., capital, $1,000,000. Consolidated Sept. 30 


dating agent, Harry W. McDowell, Win&mac, 
Ind.; absorbed by Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Winamac, Ind. 

The Citizens National Bank of Delphi, Ind.; 
capital, $75,000; effective Sept. 15, 1931; liqui- 
dating agent, O. E. Smith, Delphi, Ind.; suc- 
ceeded by The Union State Bank of Delphi, 
Ind. 

The First National Bank of Clendenin. W. 
Va.; capital, $25,000; effective Sept. 30, 1931; 
liquidating agent, P. W. Snyder. Absorbed by | 
Farmers & Citizens Bank, California. 


The First National Bank of Bertrand, Nebr.; 
capital, $25,000; effective Sept. 26, 1931; liqui- 
dating egent, W. J. Ehlers, Bertrand, Nebr. 
Absorbed by First State Bank, Bertrand, Nebr. 

Foreman-State National Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
capital, $11,000,000; effective Aug. 25, 1931: , 
liquidating committee, William C. Cummings. 
Harold E. Foreman, Gerhard Foreman, Walter | 
W. Head, William A. Peterson, Joseph W. 
Cremin, Carl Nyquist, Oscar H. Haugan, Ar- 
thur T. Galt, William Wilhartz and Walter | 
Freeman, care of the liquidating bank. Ab- 
sorbed by The First National Bank of Chicago. | 


Consolidations: The Ohio National Bank of Columbus. Ohio, 


under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Fep, 
25. 1927, under the charter of The National 


Bank of Petersburg, No. 3515. and under the 
corporate title of ‘First National Bank & 
Trust Company™“of Petersburg,” with capital 
stock of $700,000 and surplus of $150,000. 


The Ohio National Bank, capital, $1,500,000, 
and the First Citizens Trust Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; capital, $2,500,000. Consolidated 
Sept. 30 under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918. as 
amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
and corporate title of “The Ohio National 
Bank of Columbus,” No. 5065, with capital 
stock of $4,000,000, surplus, $2,500,000. On the 
date of consolidation, the consolidated hank 


had 10 branches all in Columbus, which were 
branches of The First Citizens Trust Company 
and which were in operation on Feb. 25, 1927, 


Branches authorized under Act of Feb. 25, 
1927: 


Lincoln National Bank of Newark, N. J, 
Location of branches: Vicinity of 999 South 
Orange Avenue; vicinity of 18th and Melrose 
Avenues. 





| The National Bank, capital, $400,000, and| Location of branch: 51 North High Street, 
The Virginia National Bank of Petersburg, | Columbus. 
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Interest on public debt ...... 1,340,763.55 ; | 
; could not expect the same rate of popu-! Refunds of receipts .........-. 373,022.40 | yearly, ranks among the most important, 
lation increase to continue. I therefore| Panama Canal ................ 4,239.27 | chemical producing countries of the 
concluded that the next 20 years would, All other «.............sseeeee 1,205,604.02 | world. (Department of ‘Commerce.) 
not be so much a period of progress in Total B AAR ae $20.848.100.95 | = - — 
construction as one of progress in the! public debt expenditures ....  2,381,972.50 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$226,616,546.30 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 





T suppose that this has been the great- tawa, and Laura State Bank, Laura, peer 
est fact-finding age the world has ever aoe acs kanouaneat” See Sank. 
krown. It has excelled in education and Grand Island, closed 
research, in travel and in dissemination of 
knowledge, in acquiring an amazmg 
amount of facts and in discovering new 
secrets of nature in pure science and its 
application. However, it may be seriously | 

uestioned whether we have yet learned 
how properly to make use of this knowl- 
edge. The mere accumulation of facts is 
| pc-2ntial only as it leads to the develop- 
ment of ideas, and mere knowledge is of 
little avail unless out of it the human 
brain creates wisdom, which is a very 
different thing. 


Welfare of the World 
And Individual Well-being 


Knowledge alone is often used for pri- 
vate and selfish purposes. Wisdom, born 
of knowledge, has the broader vision to 
recognize that the welfare of all peoples 
the world over makes for the well-being 
and prosperity of the individual anywhere. 
In the present crisis, I think that we may 
anticipate with confidence that statesmen 
- 1d those in high places in the financial 
and economic world will recognize their 
great responsibility and make effective 
their present opportunity for cooperation 
and for enlightened and constructive lead- 
ership. 

A few years ago, a large proportion 
of the bankers in this country were be- 
ing severely criticized for impeding the | 
progress of a new era. They were being 
| called old-fashioned in that they were 
not keeping up with the procession in the 
inflationary prosperity parade. They ac- 
quired the reputation of being “hard- 
boiled” because they would not make 
loans against the false values which were 
being created. They were being censured 
because they would not open up their 
|commercial banks to promotional enter- 
| prises. They saw some other bankers ap- 
parently prospering and growing in strides 
because they were doing these things. 

No one today is directing their Criticism 
at those same bankers. On the contrary, | 
their exhibition of courage in maintain- | 
ing their conservatism during the specu- | 
lative period has won for them respect | 
and confidence in high degree. They have 
emerged from these trying years with | 
their feet firmly on the ground and with 
their heads up and their eyes unafraid. 
and as the best exemplars of what real | 
bankers should be. They have operated 
their banks within their proper function | 
as such with full realization of their re- | 
sponsibilities, and have set a high stand- 
ard for the banker of tomorrow to emu- | 
late. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Oct. 7 
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REDEMPT 
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New York, Oct. 7——The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 


RESERVE 


Deposits 


purpose of the assessment and collection CIRCULATING Nores 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 

the United States, we have ascertained and se . . 

hereby certify to you that the buying rate ACCEPTANCES 


in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: I nine 
AABILITY 














BUT (HODIBINE) iv cic ccenciscsds 14.0264 
NEE OOO ER eR ee 13.9706 
ENG MEI Foc e'aed dw a'dcbiace sae 7162 
Czechoslavakia (krone) ............ 2.9612 | 
SONATE, TRIOS) soins ccccccecentte 22.1964 
DG AED”  vcccneneasnedss 388 .4750 
Finland (markka) ..... 2.5142 
France (franc) a 3.9393 
Germany (reichsmark) 22.9570 
Greece (drachma) 1.2870 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4507 | 
Italy (lira) . 5.1412 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.3578 
Norway (krone) .......... 22.3769 
Poland (zloty) coeveccccsccccces Sh SOKO 
PT SOCUOEOD .. cs cncctececessdae 2.8666 
Rumania (leu) : 5959 
Ee are 9.0239 
Se REED . a drncacasecesesdda 23.2286 | 
Switzerland (T7ANC)- ...-rccccccccoes 19.6247 | 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ............s0- 1.7651 | 
Mammon (Goular) ...2i.cccsccccers 24.4642 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 31.4142 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 22.4575 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 22.2083 | 
India (rupee) 28.6341 
Ss Seg ied ncaa te a5 hee 49 .3391 
SeOOre (O0lOr) ..scccacecaccceess 45 .0000 3 
Gameae EN Soni la naaana a hae 89.0625 Shanghai, 6 
EE no eee ine od aula 99 .9921 
Mexico (peso) kak apleadpn cd tearana 38.4800 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......-...+. 49 .2397 
IE errr re, 5.0928 
EE NS ee one akg 33.8333 | 
Oy SSR pri a op 5 ae 96.5700 | 
AR Mn fan ci ainda eek rehne 29.1250 | 


Loans AND DiscouNTs 


OTHER SECURITIES 
REAL Estate 


Less AMouUNT IN PorTFOLIO 


OrHeER ASSETS 


Unpivivep Prorits 


DivipEND PAYABLE OcTosBer 1, 1931 


Less AMOUNT IN PortTFOLIO 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


London, England (2) 


The National City Bank of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 29, 1931 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank 
Due fron» Banks and Bankers 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$233,392,951.13 
State and Munici; 
Stock in Federal 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation 
Bank Buildings... . 
Items in Transit with 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Other Assets 


Reserves for: 
Contingencies... 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned 
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Planning Relief for Idle Needy 


over Winter Season « +4 + 4 


Problems of Caring for Families of Unem- 
ployed from Public and Private Funds Are 
Discussed by Governor Pinchot 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


NE of the triumphs of human character 
Qi: the willingness to take responsibility 

for misfortunes which we did not create 
ourselves. None of us can feel responsible 
in any great degree for the causes of the 
industrial collapse which has been settling 
down upon this coyntry and to a certain 
degree upon the rest of the world. Those 
who are working in the fields of private 
relief work and those who are workjng in 
the fields of public relief work are both, I 
am sure, deeply and equally impressed with 
their own responsibility in alleviating a situ- 
ation which was not of their own making. 

+ + 


Responsibility of this character is an 
achievement in the history of civilization. It 
is with such achievements as this that we 
can move forward to the period when we 
can end these recurrent dashes over the 
precipice. It is with achievements of char- 
acter and obligation such as those which 
will be manifested this Winter that we will 
lay siege to economic planlessness. 

In time I believe we shall conquer and 
establish a world where it will be as much 
of a crime for a president of a big industry 
to throw his workmen as helpless charges on 
the community as it is for him to embezzle 
$1,000,000 from his stockholders today. We 
have a goal toward which we can work. 

Reports from various State Departments 
and agencies are before me on the extent 
of the need for unemployment relief this 
Winter. They are being made public in the 
near future. They corroborate in full the 
findings which social workeys and the poor 
directors have themselves made. These re- 
ports taken together make it impossible for 
anyone to laugh off the situation any longer. 
There is going to be hunger in Pennsylvania, 
unless we look out. 

Let me stress at once two things. The first 
of these is that those who have been advo- 
cating private relief have been counting on 
efficiently organized community chests to 
raise money for the larger cities. Many 
cities, and very many small towns and bor- 
oughs, have no chests, and the money raised 
through such chests has not reached and 
cannot reach large numbers of the smaller 
municipal units although the need may be 
greatest there. 

The people who have been urging private 
relief and have been saying that it will 
surely meet the great need are taking an 
enormous responsibility upon their shoulders. 
I hope they realize it. 

Here is a very definite responsibility to- 
ward people who are already out of work, 
people who are going to be out of work, peo- 
ple who want to work, people who can find no 
work, people who exhausted their resources 
last «year, people who have exhausted the 
resources of all their friends, people who 
now turn to the community and say “help 
us.” 

+ + 


The second thing I wish to stress is that 
I urge that nothing be left undone to raise 
money for the campaigns which will be un- 
der way this month and November. Those 
who can should not only give, they should 
give generously. It is bad enough for peo- 
ple to have to beg for work without making 
them also beg for food and then not get it. 

The Pennsylvania directors of the poor 
are having an increasingly large responsi- 
bility laid upon them as these years go by. 
No matter what private agencies are able 
to raise for relief purposes the poor boards 
of our counties find their burden increasing. 
I note that in Altoona, for example, the poor 
board contributes about $5,000 a month in 
food to over 1,000 registered families—at the 
rate of about $5 a family per month. A few 
years ago the minimum load of poor was 
70 to 80 families. This is only one illus- 
tration of the increasing demand upon our 
public agencies. 


Many of us have doubtless been disheart- 


Few Restrictions 
on Tourists in 
California 


By 
Russell Bevans 


Acting Registrar, Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, 
State of California 


EW laws adopted by the last Legislature 

now make California one of the most 

liberal States in the Union toward the 
visiting motorist. 

Indeed, the new law, in many instances, 
practically doubles the time the visiting 
driver may remain in the State without ob- 
taining a California license. 


It is now possible for the visitor to ride on 
his plates in Califownia for the entire period 
for which they are good in his home State. 
For example, the motorist who arrives in 
California in January with plates issued to 
him that month in his own State may stay 
the entire year without paying the California 
fee. 

Under the old law his stay was limited to 
six months. 

All that is required of the out-of-State mo- 
torist to obtain this privilege is that he ob- 
tain a visitor’s permit within five days after 
arriving in California. 

The law contains another very liberal pro- 
vision. Under the old regulations the owner 
of an out-of-State vehicle used for commer- 
cial purposes was required to secure a Cali- 
fornia license at once. 

The new law permits the owner of a com- 
mercial vehicle to take out a short-term 
license for 30, 60 or 90 days by paying a pro- 
portionate part of the regular fee. This 
change will assist the owner of a truck who 
enters the State to transact business for a 
short period. 

The new law requires that distinctive col- 
ors be employed for registration certificates 
issued on out-of-State cars. The colors 
chosen are blue for certificates of registra- 
tion and golden rod for certificates of owner- 
ship. 


ened by the small sums available for relief 
and the great number of families asking 
for those funds. In this situation our cities 
and counties have cut their relief down to 
a bare minimum of food, and are sometimes 
aware that it is below the bare minimum. 
In Philadelphia this year the main relief 
organization, the Lloyd Committee, had so 
little money that it was giving a family of 
from six to eight people about $6 worth of 
food a week, and nothing at all for rent, or 
carfare or medical aid, or clothes, or house- 
hold supplies. 


Home economists who have studied the 
minimum needs of such famftiies found that 
during this same time they had to give fam- 
ilies of six or eight at least $26 a week to 
secure anything like a decent kind of living 
for them. To those who do not come from 
the large cities, but know that rents are 
lower and food sometimes cheaper in the 
small cities, this figure of $26 a week for 
a family of six or eight people seems very 
large. I know there are poor boards which 
have cut their allowances for large families 
from $18 a month down to $8 a month. In 
the smaller sections the families are a bit 
more fortunate because they may have their 
own little gardens, but the fact remains 
that the poor directors’ allowances to most 
families are woefully inadequate. 


+ + 


Perhaps the fact that nothing catastrophic 
is happening may make some of us content 
to say that the poor are being taken care 
of. That does not change the fact that there 
are thousands of silent tragedies taking place 
daily. Where two, three and four families 
move into one house, and all standards of 
hygiene and sanitation are ignored, then we 
are going back to the old tenement house 
days. Nowadays parents, unable to live on 
tbe poor relief dole, are seeking commitment 
for their children in State institutions—a 
most expensive and unmoral way to solve 
difficult social problems. 


Certainly those who propose to take care 
of the situation this Winter by local reliet 
and by extension of county contributions to 
the poor are taking a great responsibility. 
They ought to realize that so far we have— 
with few exceptions—given the unemployed 
the minimum of help, a little food, and al- 
most nothing else. This may have been a 
possible plan so long as these people could 
draw upon their friends and relatives and 
their own savings were helpful, but it is no 
longer possible when their savings and the 
savings of their friends and relatives have 
also been exhausted. 


Let me give you *® few figures presented 
by the Jewish Welfare Society of Philadel- 
phia, showing the contrast between the need 
as discovered by their home economist, who 
has been for years working’ steadily to de- 
termine, as accurately as possible, the mini- 
mum essentials for the maintenance of health 
and decency, and the relief as actually given 
by a private relief agency with very little 
money at its disposal. 


Re 


For an elderly woman out of work the 
actual need for food, rent, clothing, carfare 
and household supplies was found to be 
$5.22. The Bureau of Unemployment Relief 
can €ive only $1.50. For a family of three, 
@ woman, boy and girl, the actuah need for 
food, rent and clothing was $14.40. The 
Bureau of Unemployment Relief could give 
only $3.50. For a family of eight, man, 
woman and six children, the actual needs 
for food, carfare, rent and clothing were 
$28.53. The Bureau of Unemployment Re- 
lief gave only $6.50 toward food, exactly half 
of the one item of food found to be neces- 
sary in the budget made by the home econ- 
omist. 


The Philadelphia Child Health Society has 
just found that it costs a minimum of $8.60 
a week to keep a family of five in health, 
where the unemployment relief provides $5. 

By far the most ‘important point in the 
consideration of standards of relief is the 
fact that while we may keep a family from 
actual starvation. with a $5 order .of. groc- 
ries we are at the same moment (assum- 
ing that there is no other income in the 
family these days) laying up for our com- 
munities social liabflities which’ wfll be in- 
finitely more expensive than the djrect cost 
of relief, although not so easily traceable. 

Thirty Pennsylvania Community Chests 
which reported raised a total of $9,311,000 
last year. Increased’ demands this ‘yedr and’ 
the inclusion of special emergency relief 
sunmis in common campaign goals indicate that 
approximately $20,000,000 will represent the 
goal of efforts from private contributions this 
year in all Pennsylvania cities. oe. 

Scme cities in the: hard -coal region report 
that with the September resumption of min- 
ing activitiés they bélieve the relief‘situation 
can be met. From, the soft coal counties, 
particularly those in which there are no 
large cities, neports are -pessimistic as . to 
the ability. of counties to meet emergency 
relief needs through taxation. Agricultural 
counties report that growing conditions .in 
general have been good, that farmers will 
have food for themselves and food. for live- 
stock, but little ready money in the coming 
Winter. 

These figures jndicate the great danger 
that the sums applied to relief will be far 
smaller than they should be for any decent 
Standard of living. They will,’ unless we 
look out, be smaller because the amount of 
money collected is not sufficient. 


a + 

The State Administration has been pre- 
paring to meet the need and to help in such 
limited ways as are at present open to it. 
Some two months ago the Planning Com- 
mittee reported that one out of four work- 
ers in Pennsylvania were out of work. Ex- 
cepting in the anthracite district, the situ- 
ation has not improved since them. 

I have spent much time in examination 
of these reports and in discussion of the 
situation with people from all over this State 
and from other States. There is no amount 
of the time of private individuals or State 
officials which should not be given to aid- 
ing in the emergency this Winter when the 
call is made. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FOREIGN TRADE IN DAIRY 
AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Collects 
Data and Counsels American Exporters 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products 


By MISS W. A. WULFERT 


Specialist, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


FEW years ago, an exporter of eggs 
A came upon a piece of information 

that convinced him he had been pay- 
ing excessive duties for entry of his ship- 
ments into several foreign countries to 
which he regularly shipped. He calcu- 
lated that over one season he had con- 
tributed something like $1,200 to the for- 
eign treasuries that was not sequired by 
their laws. What was he to do about it. 
The answer was riot readily available to 
him, nor was he able to obtain advice in 
his home city. He communicated with 
the Department of Commerce and the 
matter was referred to the section han- 
dling poultry and poultry produots and 
dairy products. The way out was simple, 
once the exporter’s efforts were directed 
in the proper channel and the refund of 
excessive duties was made without ques- 
tion as soon as the facts were laid be- 
fore the authorities of the countries in- 
volved. 

- 

Of course, that is only one instance 
of what can be and is being done at all 
times to aid conimerce and industry, yet 
the illustration serves to show in a meas- 
ure the scope of the work to which the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is dedicated. Its purpose is to 
make the current of commerce flow more 
smoothly and with a maximum af profit 
to those who risk their money in busi- 
ness as a result-of reduced waste and dis- 
semination of knowledge as to markets. 

In one of the offices of the Depart- 
ment, a poster is on display, advising 
exporters to “avoid the bumps” of the 
many handicaps with which export busi- 
ness is confronted. The section dealing 
with poultry and dairy products finds it 
is as necessary to avoid the bumps of 
domestic trade as it is to be forearmed 
against the jolts of foreign business bars. 

+ + 


Our purpose, therefore, is to be keep 
abreast of economic conditions at home 
as well as abroad and to advise and con- 
sult with business that it may reap the 
maximum of reward from its venture. 
We gather and supply information in 
the nature of a clearing house on the 
customs of the people in potential ex- 
port markets, their purchasing power and 
the general conditions bearing upon new 
markets and upon the maintenance and 
expansion of markets already estab- 
‘lished. Production and consumption, 
here and abroad, trade association activi- 
ties, programs of organizations that are 
working to develop new uses for poultry 
and dairy products thus increasing the 
sales possibilities, and information as to 
what foreign governments are doing for 
their respective industries—all with the 
thought in mind that out of it will come 
some benefit to our own people engaged 
in the same line of industry. The same 
is true of conditions within the United 
States. 

In dealing with these various questions 


and the inquiries that reach the Bureau, 
frequent consultation with other sections 
and other agencies is necessary. Conse- 
quently, when the inquiry involves eggs, 
or ducks, or butter, or cheese, or any 
other of the numerous products that are 
related to the work, this section receives 
them. The work of providing the in- 
formation desired then is started. 

For instance, a producer of cheese for 
export is looking for trade opportunities 
in western “urope. He wants all of the 
data necessary to inform him as to the 
possibilities of a market, the expenses of 
shipment, the tariff duties, import restric- 
tions, transportation methods in the 
country of destination, health require- 
ments, etc., or he may want to locate a 
reputable agent to represent him abroad. 
In either event, the inquiry, always 
treated confidentially, is taken up by the 
section and the various ramifications of 
it are followed through to the end that 
the necessary facts are assembled and 
placed in the hands of the individual, or 
the firm, or the corporation or group of 
corporations. 


+ + 

NEITHER the poultry nor the dairy in- 

dustry can be told how to function. 
That is a matter for individual initia- 
tive and without the scope of govern- 
ment. But there is a constantly recur- 
ring necessity for advice from sources 
which are open to the Bureau but closed 
to thé individual. These, for the most 
part, concern markets and methods, 
neither of which can supplant the func- 
tions of those engaged in the industry 
for profit.. They can and do supple- 
mént those efforts and functions, how- 
ever, and if that is done some of the 
bumps will be avoided, for ours is an or- 
ganization of service. 

To be move specific: Is it not of prime 
importance to a poultry and egg dealer 
in the export trade to know that many 
European countries in recent years have 
developed their poultry industries to the 
point that their exportable surpluses now 
equal or exceed their pre-war exports? 
Hungary, for example, with an area 
about equal to that of Indiana, is the 
largest exporter of poultry in the world. 
To know that fact is to be advised Hun- 
gary is a keen competitor in those areas 
contiguous to it, and the exporter who 
seeks to sell there must be prepared to 
meet that kind of competition. 

But there are other markets than those 
into which Hungarian products are en- 
tering on a large scale, markets that per- 
haps are equidistant from Hungarian and 
American sources of supply. The sec- 
tions seeks to learn all of these poten- 
tialities and to tell American business 
about them for after all the world mar- 
ket influences our own and its fiuctua- 
tions are the changes that result either 
in profit or loss for those of our citi- 
zens engaging in the poultry or dairying 
industry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Pouliry Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 9, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of the census statistics on milk products. | 


What to Do for Teachers Out of Work 


Relief Program Proposed in California 
By V. KERSEY 


Director, Department of Education, State of California 


N THE morning of Sept. 12, there con- 
QO vened in the offices of the State Depart- 

ment of Education at the call of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a joint 
committee representing superintendents, 
principals, teachers and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to discuss personal and 
educational aspects of teacher unemploy- 
ment. ° 


The first responsibility of this committee, 
which is the northern section of a State-wide 
committee, was that of considering the extent 
of this problem as observable in northern 
California. 


In general, it seems that original estimates 
concerning the total number of unemployed 
teachers in the State are about correct and 
that the number will n6t exceed 3,600 
teachers. 


There are two aspects to the problem that 
were of particular concern to the committee 
at this session. First, was the matter of re- 
lief for those unemployed who are suffering 
and in want. The other aspect is that of 
remedy which involves the matter of looking 
forward to a program for a given period of 
time which program would tend to remedy 
the situation so far as unemployed teachers 
may be concerned, as that employment is 
caused by the training of an over supply, 
the immigration to the State of California of 
too many teachers from outside the State, 
the maintenance in the ranks of many who 
would retire except for the inadequacy of a 
retirement salary, and the elimination of 
those teachers who are not pyoperly qualified 
to become a part of the profession in ac- 
cordance with advancing standards in our 
State. 

There are two aspects of the problem of 
unemployed teachers in this State as ob- 
served from the point of view of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It is that body 
of indirect aspects which comes about as a 
result of an unemployed condition in the 
ranks of the profession as at present. "These 
indirect aspects have an effect on the profes- 
sion itseli. 

Whenever there are those in a profession 
or in a trade who are unable to seek employ- 
ment directly along lines for which they have 


been prepared, there comes about a system 
of depreciating professional standards and 
ethics of professional conduct are frequently 
discounted. 


The children are indirectly affected by 
teacher unemployment for in some localities 
employing boards have bargained for teachers 
on the basis of price. Salaries have been re- 
duced and standards lowered accordingly. 
Children are bound to suffer under these con- 
ditions. 

Direct effects of the unemployment situa- 
tion are those which have to do primarily 
with the individual himself. His loss to the 
profession, if he has trained and equipped at 
the expense of the State, as well as his loss 
to himself if he has devoted his own time to 
preparation, place him in a position of real 
difficulty. 


In view of these aspects of the problem the 
committee agreed upon several points: 

1. That the teaching profession should 
take care of its own employment problems in 
so far as possible. 

2. That there should be a definite study 
as to extent and type of unemployment to- 
gether with the recording of abilities of those 
unemployed. In this connection it was sug- 
gested that a State-wide registration week 
be planned for unemployed teachers. 

3. A relief fund is recommended so that 
those in absolute distress may be given as- 
sistance. This relief fund, it is proposed, 
will be made up of contributions by teachers. 

4. A loan fund to tide over periods of real 
distress on the part of those who are able to 
pay the loans back later is also recommended. 

Other suggestions proposed by the State 
Department of Education in connection with 
the whole matter were the following: 

1. A reduction in the number of out-of- 
State certificates issued to those who merely 
plan to come to California and swell the 
number of, unemployed teachers. 

2. A reduction in the number of duplicate 
assignments as far as possible spreading thé 
work among as many deserving and well 
qualified teachers as possible. 

3. A reduction in the number of emer- 
gency credentials which are issued for 
teachers of regular subjects (not affecting 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
President of the United States 1825-1829: 


“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 

which contribute to the public weal is the purpose for 
. . . au 

which government was instituted. 
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Psychiatric Study of Crime 
in Massachusetts + + + + 4 4 


Legal Application of Scientific Knowledge 
of Human Conduct Contributes to Justice 
and Individual Rights, Says Specialist 


By DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


Assistant Commissioner of Mental Diseases, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


URING the past few years an increas- 
D ing degree of attention has been given 

by the legal and medical professions, and 
by the public as well, to the manner in which 
scientific knqwledge of human conduct may 
be applied té the problem of dealing with 
the offender. 


We now find generally a recognition of 
the fact that such application may well con- 
tribute to a more intelligent and effective 
meeting of the problem, with a resulting in- 
crease in the general security in addition to 
a higher degree of true justice to the indi- 
vidual defendant. 

+ + 


For several years the national professional 
organizations most directly interested, 
namely, the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association have engaged in 
a cooperative study of a more effective em- 
ployment of psychiatry in criminal proce- 
dure, and have as a result of this study 
formulated recommendations which, it is 
hoped, may eventually be translated into 
practice. 

In view of the current, interest in the sub- 
ject, a brief consideration of the practical 
experience of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in providing psychiatric service for 
the courts of the Commonwealth is timely. 
At the outset it may be said without any 
spirit of boasting that Massachusetts has 
engaged in several legal-psychiatric experi- 
ments which may possibly k suggestive to 
the judiciary and legislators of other juris- 
dictions who are faced with analogous prob- 
lems. 

The facilities of the Massachusetts State 
mental hospitals have been available to the 
courts since 1849 to the extent that defend- 
ants thought to be suffering from mental 
disorder may be committed to such hospi- 
tals for observation. This provision is not 
by any means unique, and is mentioned only 
in passing. 

The use of State hospital facilities was 
extended in 1918 in a somewhat striking 
enactment. The statute provides that any 
court of the Commonwealth may request the 
Department of Mental Diseases to assign a 
member of the staff of a State hospital to 
make a mental examination of “any person 
ooming before the court.” This law has 
been construed by the State Supreme Court 
to apply to civil as well as to criminal cases, 
and to refer to plaintiffs and defendants 
alike. This service is rendered gratuitously, 
and is significant of a desirable cooperation 
of the judicial and adminstrative branches 
of the government. The provision is par- 
ticularly applicable to Massachusetts by rea- 
son of the fact that the Department of 
Mental Diseases is highly developed and 
closely organized, and is recognized to be 
free from political control. Asimilar ar- 
rangement would undoubtedly be feasible in 
at least several other States. 


+ + 


A few of the larger courts of the Com- 
monwealth have provided themselves with 
psychiatric clinics of‘ their own. It should 
be noted here that the Boston Municipal 
Court was the first adult court in the United 
States (1913) to establish such a clinic. A 
survey conducted by the writer in 1928 under 
the auspices of the National Crime Com- 
mission revealed the fact that over 94 per 
cent of the courts replying are regularly 
served by a psychiatrist, at least 24 out of 
110 employing a psychiatrist on a full-time 
basis. 

An outstanding piece of legislation is the 
so-called Briggs Law of Massachusetts, passed 
in 1921 as the suggestion of Dr. L. Vernon 
Briggs of Boston, a psychiatrist of interna- 
tional reputation. Although the primary pur- 
pose of the law was to end the abuses of 
psychiatric “éxpert testimony,” its results 
have been even broader in scope, and similar 
legislation has been under serious consid- 
eration in several jurisdictions. ° 

Briefly, the statute calls for an impartial, 
automatic mental examination of certain 
classes of offenders, namely, those indicted 
for a capital offense and those persons bound 
over or indicted for trial in the superior 
court who have been previously convicted 
of a felony or indicted more than once. No 
claim is made as a prerequisite that the de- 
fendant is mentally disordered; no alleged 
“recognition” of mental disease by jail official, 
judge, or counsel is required; no presumption 
is raised in the jury’s mind by the exami- 
nation. 

On the other hand, within the classes de- 
fined there is assurance that the mentally 
defective or disordered will be diagnosed by 
neutral experts; if so diagnosed, the case is 
disposed of forthwith, the expense of a trial 
being usually avoided; if the defendant is 
declared sound, the introduction of specious 
“plea of insanity,” with the undesirable “bat- 
tle of experts,” is almost universally obviated 

The right of the defendant to present his 
own partisan expert is, of course, a consti- 
tutional one, but one which in practice is 
exercised with the greatest rarity. The most 
recent available figures show that up to Oct. 
15, 1930, 1,365 defendants had been ex- 
amined, of whom 258 or 18.9 per cent had 
been found to be definitely or suggestively 
abnormal mentally. (These figures refute ef- 
fectively tHe ill-informed allegation some- 
times heard that psychiatrists, if given a free 
hand, would declare most, if not all, crimi- 
nals mentally deranged.) 

+ + 

It should-be pointed out that a necessary 
corollary to such legislation is adequate pro- 
vision for the special care of the abnormal. 
In Massachusetts a defendant, if committed 
for observation or as insane: must be re- 
turned to court for final disposition upon 
recovery. His original commitment is within 
the discretion of the judge, and fortunately 
does not require a jury trial. In addition 
to providing mental hospitals, Massachusetts 


a ________f_________C_______) 
evening school certification and assignment). 

4. The exercise of greater selectivity in the 
choice of teacher training candidates at all 
teacher training institutions. 

5. The encouragement of retirement on the 
part of all teachers who are eligible to re- 
tirement and able to retire under present re- 
tirement law conditions, 


is one of the few States which has recog- 
nized the desirability of the wholly indeter- 
minate segregation of certain ‘mentally de- 
fective offenders (defective delinquents), and 
has established a special ‘institution for their 
care. 

The Briggs Law, in addition to solving the 
problem of expert: testimony, has demon- 
strated to the courts and district attorneys 
the desirability of having at hand informa- 
tion concerning the mental condition of de- 
fendants as an aid to more effective disposi- 
tion, and has been aided in its operation by 
their support. Furthermore, defendants suf- 
fering from mental disorder hitherto unsus- 
pected have been recognized for what they 
were and given hospital care instead of penal 
treatment. It seems fair to believe that this 
law points the way toward a more effective 
coping with the difficult problem of the dis- 
position of offenders. 

+ + 

Next in chronological order should be men- 
tioned the establishment of a division of the 
Department of Mental Diseases in 1924 to 
conduct mental examinations of convicted 
offenders in the houses of correction. Al- 
though many States study the mentality of 
the inmates of State prisons and reforma- 
tories, no other has as yet undertaken a 
routine study of the jail population. The 
fact that nearly 90 per cent of imprisoned 
offenders are sent to the county jails, and 
the fact that the rate of recidivism in this 
group is notoriously high indicate a weak- 
ness of our present procedure and indicate 
the desirability of learning better the sort 
of human grist which goes through the judi- 
cial mill. The results of the study, when 
published, will demonstrate the need of this 
knowledge. 

Finally, an act of the 1931 Legislature calls 
for mention. Much is said nowadays about 
juvenile crime and the young offender. Most 
of the States have special institutions for 
juvenile delinquents, but all too often the 
routine is followed just as in the case of 
adults, with the result that these juvenile 
“training schools” become potpourris of the 
vicious, the socially handicapped, the defec- 
tive and the deranged. It is now mandatory 
in Massachusetts that before the commit- 
ment of a delinquent child to an institution 
or the State Department of Public Welfare 
the court shall have before it a report of a 
mental and physical examination of the 
child, and that a copy of this report shall 
accompany the child to the institution or 
other custodian. 

These examinations are made under the 
supervision of the Department of Mental 
Diseases so that standards and trained per- 
sonnel are provided. No longer need a judge 
act in ignorance of the physical and mental 
needs of the child, nor need the institu- 
tion attempt training without knowledge of 
the facts. In addition, this provision of law 
may well be expected to bring more clearly 
to the consciousness of the judiciary the use- 
fulness of knowledge about the individual 
whom they are called upon to treat, and 
hopefully to direct into socially more ac- 
ceptable ways of conduct. 

+ + 

Such, in a few words, is the status of psy- 
chiatry in the courts of Massachusetts. As 
has been intimated above, the facts are not 
presented with the idea that the methods 
should or can necessarily be transplanted 
without change to any other State. Thev 
may serve, however, to suggest ways in which 
the advances of science may be utilized in 
court procedure, with benefit both to so- 
ciety and to the individual offender. 
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N THE good old days the general im- 
I pression of a dentist was a pleasant 
man with a large pair of forceps yank- 
ing for dear life at a tooth in one’s jaw 
and thus causing much temporary misery. 
And it musf be confessed that dentistry, like 
medicine, has made marvelous strides since 
those times of 30 or more years ago. 

However, with all the progress that has 
been made in the practice of dentistry, the 
fact remains that frequently because of in- 
excusable neglect, and sometimes in spite of 
due care, teeth must come out. That local 
anasthetics have removed the suffering con- 
nected with extraction is a pleasant thing 
to contemplate when faced with this un- 
fortunate situation. 

Be that as it may, it can be stated as a 
general fact that if the baby teeth have been 
properly cared for and nourished, and if 
added to that, the permanent ones have re- 
ceived constant attention, the need of ex- 
traction, theoretically at least, should not 
arise. Nevertheless, in view of the imposi- 
tions of modern life, particularly in the over- 
use of soft foods and sweets, decay and in- 
fection will sonretimes set in despite a con- 
scientious personal mouth hygiene program. 

Whether or not the tooth should be sacri- 
ficed, sometimes becomes a mixed problem 
for the doctor and the dentist to solve. Fre- 
quently, the dentist can make the decision 
himself. However, it is suggested that be- 
fore anyone submits to a radical tooth-pull- 
ing operation ‘involving several teeth) a 
check on the advice should be sought. Inas- 
much as teeth are essential to healthy life, 
and each tooth has its particular duty to per- 
form, there should be good and sufficient 
reason for extracting them. If one is shown 
that the continued possession of a tooth will 
or may injure health—then let it go. It 
will be a good riddance. 

The point being emphasized is not to 
under-value teeth. Fight against extraction 
unless sufficient proof of the necessity of this 
operation is offered. 
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